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“HALLOWED BE THY NAME.” 
« “ Hallowed be thy name” ! The thousand voices 
Of nature cry, still hallowed be thy name’ ! 
Where'er we turn, to brake or deli or mountain, 
The sounds that greet us ever are the same. 
Glorious, All-Glorious, Highest, K ing of Kings ! 
To thee creation all her homage brings. 


‘* Hallowed be thy name,” great God, our Father : j 
Who fashioned us from dust with plastic hand, 
Oh ! be to usa safe-guard, a defender, 
A well of waters in a barren land. 
Eternal God! Immotable, All-wise,— 
Reveal thy glories to our waiting eyes. 


** Hallowed be thy name,” Oh God, our Saviour ; 
Christ, who redeemed us from eternal death ; 
For us did visit the abodes of sorrow, 
And on the cross resigned thy holy breath. 
Pure ‘ Lily of the Valley’, ‘ Star of Day’, 
Fair ‘ Rose of Sharon,’ wash our sins away ! 


“ Hallowed be thy name,” oh God, the Spirit ; 
Who sanctifies the faithful, and imparts 

The dew of love, the blessedness of comfort 
To fall divinely on our weary hearts. 

Oh, Holy Ghost ! on ‘ radiant wing’ descend : 

Dispel the cloads that over us impend. 


** Hallowed be thy name,” Most Holy Triune ! 
One God inthree, three mighty Gods in one ; 
To thee our humble gratitude we offer, 
Creation’s maker, and creation's sun ; 
Oh, Father, Word, and Spirit, Glorious Three ! 
Still ‘ hallowed be thy name’, thro’ all eternity ! C.S. 
Aug. 14, 1844. 


BON GAULTIER AND HIS FRIENDS.—NO. III. 


SceneE.—The Interior of the Martello Tower, Leith—Bon Gavuttier, Youne Scot- 
LAND, and CapTain O'MALLEY at table—THE enters, danciug, with half-a- 
dozen botties in his arms. 

Young Scotland.—Bravo, Thane ! cut me that caper again ! 
O’ Mailey.—By your leave, Charles. It is very beautiful, no doubt, to see 


the Thane perplexing his legs in that way, and jumping from heel to heel,) 


crossways and sideways, over imaginary broadswords ; but the bottles, my dear 
fellow ; if he should happen to drop them in his enthusiasm ! 

The Thane.—Tefil a iears o’ tat, Captain! (Aside.) Oigh, oigh, ta Cap- 
tain’s ay thinking trink. You nefer sawtit me tance Giulle Challuum wi’ 
a punch powlon my head, like Maister Charles, or you’d no pe in such alarms 
apoot ta tirty pottles claret. 

* * * * 

Young Scotland.—I am glad that a new race of poets is springing up. Bar- 
ring Tennyson, we have nothing yet of great mark and likelihood. But there 
is promise and hope ; and need there is ; ‘or the ranks of the old singers are 
dwindled sorely. Since we last met here, another has.gone to his rest. 


Bon Gaultier —Poor Campbell ! his voice was alf but hushed, and, for the 


worth of what little it did utter, it might have been silent, for many years. 
was present at his funeral, Charles. - 

oung Scotland.—You were I am not given to breaking the tenth com- 
mandment ; but | envy you. The burial of a poet in Poet's Corner is no com- 
mon sight. 

Bon Gexltier:—1 wish you had been there, Charles. The sight was one to 
have fired your heart. My presence was purely accidental. I happened to be 
down at Westminster. ‘I'he passing bell of St. Margaret's was tolling ; but 
as I don’t remember having ever passed that way, without hearing its mourn- 


ful note, I should have taken no notice of it, but forthe unusual crowd moving} 


towards the Abbey. On inquiry, I found what was going forward. As you 
may believe, I lost no time in joining the crowd. I found the Abbey filled with 
spectators of all ranks. There, ia that silent crowd, stood the highest testi- 
mony to the poet's genius. Some there were attracted thither, merely because) 
a sight was to be seen. But it was a higher sentiment that filled that hallow- 
ed ground ; a reverent homage to him whose word had passed into their hearts, 
and become not the least noble portion of their being. Who would not be ambi- 
tious of such fame? ; 

Young Scotland.—I| see but few Scotsmen mentioned as having attended the 
funeral. 

Bon Gaultier.—Ay, Charles, there werebut few mentioned in the newspaper 
lists ; but, amid the nameless throng. stood, with beating heart, sons and daugh- 
ters of the old land not afew. What most touched me, was to see around 
me many an artisan, in whose features it was easy to read the well-known linea- 
ment of Scotland, who had snatched a hurried hour to be present where honour 
was done to the poet of his country. “Thitherhad he come in his working- 

_ jacket, rough and ragged, but his heart full of pride for the land that bore hun 

and for the son that had spoken worthily forit. Fair faces were there, too,— 
the light of humble homes,—young wives, with their infants jn their arms, to 
whom they should tell in after years, so had he sung, and for such deserts 
had Ae been laid, with honours, in the holiest ground within all this wide Bn- 
tain. 

Y Scotland. — Would I had been there ! 


vice which may at uo time be listened to without emotion ; but in such a place, 
and in such circumstances, how solemn! As he read, the day, which had been 
lowering, grew darker and darker, and when the requiem mourned along the 
echoing roof, and the coffin was lowered into the earth, a solemn shadow 
‘thickened over the spot, which was made more sad and solemn, by a wan and 
jsickly beam that struggled in from a side window. Then, as the mimic thun- 
der of the organ rolled away, by one of those strange coincidences which are of- 
ten observed in nature, a low peal of thunder murmured along the heavens with- 
out, carrying the thought far, far away from this dim spotoi earth to the great 
junfathomed world beyond. 

_ Young Scotland.—Nature is ever the greatest poet. What are the best of 
‘us but its poor interpreters ! 
ithis scene ! 

| Bon’ Gaultier —As I stood there, leaning against Dryden's tomb, some feel- 
ings passed across my heart, which gathered themselves into the form of words. 
‘Such as they are, you shall have them. 


THE INTERMENT OF THOMAS CAMPBELL. 

| See, what eager throngs are pouring inwards from the busy street ! 
Lo, the Abbey’s bush is breken with the stir of many feet! 

Hark ! St. Margaret’s bell is tolling, but it is no common clay, 

To that dull and rueful anthem, shall be laid in dust to-day ! 

In yon Minster’s hallowed corner, where the bards and sages rest, 

Is a silent chamber waiting to receive another guest. 

There is sadness in the heavens, and a veil against the sun ; 

Who shal! mourn so weil as Nature when a poet's course is run? 

Let us in and join the gazers, meek of heart and bare of brow, 

| For the shadows of the mighty dead are hovering o'er us now. 

Souls that keep their trast immortal, dwelling from the herd apart, 

| Souls that wrote their noble being deep into a nation’s heart, 

| Names that, on great England's forehead, are the jewels of her pride, 

Brother Scot, be proud, a brother soon shall slumber by their side ! 

Ay, thy cheek is flushing redly, tears are crowding to thine eyes, 

And thy heart, like mine, is rushing back where Scotland's mountains iise - 

Thou, iike me, hast seen another grave would suit our poet well, 

Greenly braided by the breckan, in a lonely Highland dell, 

Looking on the solemn waters of a mighty inland sea, 

In the shadow of a mountain, where the lonely eagles be : 

Thou hast seen the kindly heather bloom around his simple bed, 

Heard the loch and torrent mingle dirges for the poet dead ; 

Brother, thou hast seen him lying, as 1t is thy hope to lie, 


Looking, from the soil of Scotland, up into a Scottish sky ! 
It may be, such grave were better,—better, rain and dew should fall, 
Tears of hopeful love to freshen Nature's ever-verdant pall ; 
Better that the sun should kindle on his grave in golden smiles, 
Betier than, in palsied glimmer, stray along these sculptured aisles ; 
Better giter times should find him,—to his rest in homage bound,— 
Lying in the land that bore hii, with its glories piled around ! 
Such, at least, most be the fancy that in such « time must start,— 
For we love our country deatly,—in each burning Scottish heart ; 
Yet a rest so great, so noble, as awaits the minsirel here, 
"Mong the best of England's chitdren, can be no unworthy bier. 
Hark! a rush of feet! They bear him,—him, the singer, to his tomb ; 
Yonder what of him is mortal lies beneath yon sable plume. 
Tears along mine eyes are rushing, but the proudest tears they be, 
Thet on manly eyes may gather,—tears, ‘twere never shame to see ; 
Tears that water lofty purposes ; tears of welcome to the fame 
Of the bard that hath ennobled Scotland's dear and noble name. 
| Sadder, sadder, let the anthem yearn aloft in wailing strain, 
Not for him, for he is happy, but for us and all our pain ! 
Louder, louder, let the organ like a seraph anthem roll, 
Hymning to its home of glory our departed brother's sou! ! 
He has laid him down to slumber, to awake to nobler trust, 
Give his frame to kindred ashes, earth to earth, and dust to dust ! 
Louder yet, and yet more loudly let the organ’s thunder rise ! 
Hark ! a louder thunder answers, deepening :nwards to the skies,— 
Heaven's majestic diapason, pealing on from east to west, 
Never grander music anthem’d poet to his home of rest ! 
Young Scotland.—I see and feel it about me,—the Abbey, the erowd, the 
organ, the one narrow grave, all fading out before a majestic vision of the High- 
lands, and a little knoll kept ever green by a bright-eyed mountain stream. 
Bon, I thank you for this stirring of my heart. You beve struck the true note ; 
a pean of triumph, and no weak wailing for death, and the conquest of this frail 
heuse of clay.by the inevitable hours. Of all poor things, a maudlin monody 
for “ ripe fruit seasonably gathered” is the poorest. 
Bon Gaultier —And most especially ovt of place for one who leaves 
such records of his genius behind him. Weep for ¢rushed hearts and batiied 
endeavours, weep for young lives blighted, weep for the “ breaking hearts that 
will not break,”—but ask not one tear of lamentation for the poet that passes 
hence in the fulness of his years and his renown. 
Is he dead, whose glorious mind 

Lifts thine on high ? 
To live in hearts we leave behind, 

Is not to die. 
O’ Malley.—Charles, my dear fellow, you're stopping the bottle. 
Young Scotland.—Confound you, O’Malley, you will never let one break 


Bon jer.—Milman, himself no mean poet, read the eerviod ; that sor 


out inte a decent bit of enthusiasm. I'll promise you, nobody will think you 
worth a monody, when you go to grass. 


\ 


But, Bon, surely you caught an inspiration from — 
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0’ Malley.—At all events, I hope you won't. That species of immortality, 


at least, I trust I shall escape. 
* * 


* 


Bon Gaultier.—Now, Charles, what will you give me if I shall introduce) 


you to a truly congenial spirit ; a brave, chivalrovs soul, boiling with the glori- 
ous sympathies of the past ; a man who speaks out as a man ought, but as few 


will venture to do in these degenerate days ; a soul with the stamp of Bayard’s| 
cross upon it ; acavalier that might have charged side by side with Prince Ru-|, 


pert at Marston Moor! Think-you such a character can be found a present 
in the ranks of Young England ! 

Young Scotland.—To make good the prophecies of Coningsby? 1 hardly 
think it. The time has come, perhaps ; but where is the man? 

Bon Gaultier.—Here. In this ne ad called “ Historic Fancies,” by the 
Honourable George Sydpey Smythe, the fulfilment of the oracle begins. The 
new party in the south may be sneered at by mere men of circumstance, may 
be misunderstood by the million, and undervalued by the trading politician ; 
but if it contains within its ranks many such spirits as this, the new generation 
will as infallibly overtop the old, as the falcon soars higher than the owl. 

Young Scotiand.—By the bones of Ciaverhouse, you amaze me ! 

Bon Gaultier.—Listen now to this. I shall give you none of Mr. Smythe’s 
prose ; for, to say the truth, I have not read it. Prose, with such poetry in- 
terspersed, is as tasteless as apple-parings. O’Malley, before I begin, have 
the kindness to remove that knife out of our friend’s way: he has a outers 
habit of slashing about him in his excitement, which I rather eschew. Thank 
you. Now, then, for— 

MARY LAST PRAYER. 


A lonely mourner kneels in prayer, before the Virgin's fane, 

With white hands crossed for Jesu’s sake, so her prayer may not be vain. 
Wan is her cheek, and very pale ; her voice is low and faint ; 

And tears are in her eyes, the while she makes her humble plaint. 

O, little could you deem, from her sad and lowly mien, 

That she was once the Bride of France, and still is Scotland’s Queen ! 


II. 
O, Mary, Mother ! Mary, Mother ! be my help and stay ! 
Be with me still, as thou hast been, and strengthen me to-day ! 
For many a time, with heavy heart, all weary of its grief, 
I solace sought, in thy blest thought, and ever found relief : 
For thou, too, wert a Queen on earth, and men were harsh to thee, 
And cruel things and rude they said, as they have said of me. 


Young Scotland.—Beautiful, exceedingly. 
Bon Gaultier. —There are better things than even this. Listen. 
II. 
O gentlemen of Scotland ! O cavaliers of France ! 
How each and all had grasped his sword, and seized his angry lance, 
If ladye love, or sister dear, or nearer, dearer bride, 
Had been like me, your friendless liege, insulted and belied ! 
But these are sinful thoughts, and sad—I should not mind me now, 
Of faith forsworn, or broken pledge, or false or fruitless vow ! 


IV. 
But rather pray—sweet Mary—my sins may be forgiven ! 
And less severe than on the earth, my judges prove in heaven. 
For stern and solemn men have said,—God’s vengeance will be shown, 
And fearful will the penance be on the sins which I have done ! 
And yet, albeit my sins be great,—Oh Mary, Mother dear, 
Nor to Knox, nor to false Murray, the Judge will then give ear. 


V. 
Yes ! it was wrong and thoughtless, when first I came from France, 
To lead courante, or minuet, or lighter, gayer dance. 
Yes! it was wrong and thoughtless, to wile whole hours away 
In dark and gloomy Holyrood with some Italian lay. 
Dark men would scowl their hate at me, and I have heard them tell, 
How the just Lord God of Israel had stricken Jezabel ! 


Vi. 
But thou—-dear Mary—Mary mine ! hast ever looked the same, 
With pleasant mien and smile serene on her who bore thy name. 
Oh, grant that, when anon I go to death, | may not see 
Nor axe, nor block, nor headsman—but Thee, and only Thee ! 
How ’twill be told. in coming times; how Mary gave her grace 
To die, as Stuart—Guise should die—of Charlemagne’s fearless race ' 


Yi Scotland.—I’\ trouble you for that volume— 

Bon Gaultier. —Tell me first what you think of that. 

Young Scotland.—He has nipped one of my best ballads in the bud ; that’s 
all. Hand it over, will you ? 

Bon Gaultier. —Now, here is another glorious passage, full of— 

Young Scotland.—Confound you, Bon! Stand a deliver! (Seizes the 


book. 

Bon Gaultier. —He’s quiet for the next half-hour. I like to make him jeal- 
ous. Now, O’Malley, let us have a quiet chat about politics. What do you 
think of the present government ? 

Malley.—I'm an Orangeman. 

Bon Gaultier.—Well ? 

O' Malley.—I intend to join the Repealers. Batoon me, Sir, but these Eng- 
lish are carrying things with rather too high a hand! They seem resolved @ 
carry Ireland at the mere point of the bayonet ; and as for you Scotch folks,— 
(1 hope Charles Edward does not hear me,)—they know very well that you 
will swallow any bolus they are pleased to admimster, without wincing. 1!’ll 
tell you what, Bon, it is something, now-a-days, to call yourself an Irishman, 
for, right or wrong, our pluck is past denial ; but I had just as lief be called a 
spaniel as a Scot. 

Bon Gaultier.-- Has England no spaniels ! 

O' Malley.—Yes ; but she has mastiffs also : dogs of the surly o’d Saxon 
breed, who will take a bull by the nose as blithely as they would worry a rat. 
Have you one of that breed extant among you! If so, it is clear that his bark 
has never been heard in the House of Commons. ° 

Bon Gaultier.—We bite, not bark. 

O’ Malley.—Bite, indeed ! Deuce a tooth have you exhibited since the Forty- 
five, and t onegee is well nigh come to its completion. Mark me, now,— 
am all for peace fellowship, and that sort of thing, and should be loth 


I||which lay scattered about in all directions, bearing witness to the gigantic in- 


their national privileges, so as to give this domineering England a right of 
sovereignty over us ! 

| Young Scotland (reading.) 

| “ Then outspake gallant Claverhouse, and his soul thrill’d wild and high ; 

| And he showed the king his subjects, and he prayed him not to fly. 

Oh never yet was Captain so dauntless as Dundee ; ‘ 

He has sworn to chase the Hollander back to his Zuyder-Zee !” 

O’ Malley.—You should get that lad into the House of Commons He'd do 
more for you than fifty slnggards. Just look what these English fellows do. 
if Scotland is to be stripped of any of her national privileges, they are in their 
places to a man ; but let any measures of undoubted national benefit be intro- 
‘duced, such as your Heritable Securities Bill, and the House is counted out ! 
(Then they consider London, not only as the seat of government, (though a 
legal parliament might be held quite as well in Edinburgh, Dublin, or Oxford,) 
but as the central point of the three kingdoms, which is to absorb the national 
institutions of the whole. Accordingly, from the public purse, to which we 
all contribute in common, come these munificent grants which make it the city 
of palaces, whilst the other capitals are refused a single fouhing. What has 
‘government done for the promotion of the fine arts in Scotland ' 

Bon Gaultier.—Nothing. 

0’ Malley.—Now, it strikes me that we manage things rather better in Ire- 
land. A word in yourear. Netwithstanding all their bravado, the English 
are in considerable apprehension of the voleano beneath our soil, and, there- 
fore, they are somewhat shy of driving matters toextremity. We have never 
‘ceased for a moment to harp upon our grievances ; and consequence is, 
that we are tentimes better off than you are. Our exceptions are remarkable ; 
we have no Income Tax ; Dublin has a vice-regal court ; and we have an- 
nual grants of money, ay, and large ones, too, for our public works and hos- 
pitals. The Scottish Episcopalians, a body almost Quixotic in their loyalty, 
are about to build a college. Do you think they will get any assistance from 
the Government ? Not one penny, though Gladstone is in the Cabinet ; and 
yet the very same Government do not hesitate to give an enormous sum an- 
nually for the maintenance of a Popish seminary at Maynooth. 

Bon Gaulier.—So far as interest goes, it is certainly better to be a Papist 
and Anabaptist in Ireland than an Episcopalian in Scotland. Our bishops have 
no Regium Donum, whilst I observe that £40,000 a-year are voted for your 
Protestant Dissenting clergy. 

O’ Malley.—Of course, because you never made a row about it. We Irish 
have too much sense to quarrel over our bread and butter. We know very 
well that it is for common interest to get as much money into the country, and 
to keep it as long as we can ; but you Scotch have a different notion. 

Bon Gaultier.—A most insane one, certainly. Some of us are idiots enou 
to grumble, because our judges have retired salaries. My wish is, that 
venerable gentiemcn may live as long as Methuselah, or, at least till they see 
a different order of things established, which must be when the old Scottish 
spirit is fairly roused. 

O' Malley.—Are you sure that it has not departed ? 

Young Scotland.—Who dares dream of that? So long as Melrose holds 
the heart ofthe Bruce, or Blair-Athole the ashes of Dundee, or Dryburgh the 
jbones of Scott, I will not believe that the old country can forget her pristine 
greatness. What! when there is hardly a field that hasnotdrunk the blood 
of our ancestors, all battling for their ancient freedom—not a mountain that 
has not seen the Ruddy Lion stream free in the winds of heaven—not a river 
that has not carried the red tidings of baffled mvasion to the sea—shall we per- 
mit our old nationality to perish, and walk at the heels of England as tamel 
asarated cur? No, gentlemen! I for one stand by the Union treaty ; but 
will fight for it against aggression, word by word, and clause by clause ; and 
woe, say I, to the man who violates it in a tittle, be he prince, peer,or minister. 
Thank God, sir, there is yet a sting in the leaf of the rugged thistle ! 

Bon Gaultier.—Amen ; and now no more on't. Charles, if you will not 
part with Smythe's volume, read us another stanza or two. It may ailay your 
lexcitement a little ; and such poetry as that is well worth being listened to. 

Young Scotland.—Here is eb teaser part of “* The Loyalist of the Vendée.” 
You are to understand that young Henri de la Rochejaquelein is the speak- 
er :— 

The King,—I saw the accursed cap on his anointed head ; 

And scoff, and scorn, and jibe, and jest, and mocking words were said : 
But he took the nearest hand, and he laid it on his breast, 

And he bade it count the pulses, and bade it thence learn rest. 


The Queen,—her proud lip curled with scorn through all those fierce alarins, 
Till Santerre came beside her with the Daupbin in his arms ; 

Then, her mein grew still and stately, though she shook in every limb : 
Her fear was for her infant, her calmness was for him. 


And then and there | swore Santerre should rue that bitter wrong ; 
And then and there I swore Santerre should learn my name ere long ; 
And that this year should Paris hear of the loyal hearts and true, 

In the Vendée, and the Bourbonais, and the woodlands of Poitou. 


Now, swore I right or swore | wrong, it is for you to show, 

For here is the white standard, and yonder is the foe :— 

And by your aid, that oath I made,—oh, keep it as your own,— 
May yet restore, like Joan of yore, the Lilies and the Throne. 


Your pardons, Sirs,—the rebel stirs,—his vanguard is at hand, 
Let others will, let me fulfil what orders you command ; 

What if my years are but nineteen, oh, think what I have seen : 
Oh, think of that insulted King, and of that Hero Queen. 


Then follow me, where'er it be, 1 make into the foe— 

And if I flinch, or fail one inch, then straightway strike me low ; 

And if I fall, swear one and all, ye will avenge my loss. 

Now, Charge ! for De la Rochejaquelein, forthe Heart, and for the Cross ! 


Never better ballad started from the heroic forge! ™ 
Bon Gaultier.—Admirable indeed! You must look to your laurels now, 
Charles, for this is a formidable competitor. Let no man henceforward deny 
that Young England has its thews and sinews.—(To be Concluded next week.) 
THE TALLEYRAND PAPERS. PART VI. 

LAST HOURS OF MIRABEAU. 
We alighted from the carriage, and sat down on one of the blocks of stone 
tentions of the projector, and also to the signal failure of the enterprise. C. 
looked around with sadness. 


to see the day when the kine of Northumberland were as cheap and plentiful 
in the Grassmarket as strawberries. But did either Scotland or Ireland resign| 


“ The sight of this place,” said he, “recalls te mind so much both of pain © 


| 
| 


1844. 
and pleasure, so many associations for ever lost to Valencay, that | canuot be- spent alone in the gloomy library ladder, while lis cousin weut abroad to pick 
hold it without a certain sentiment of melancholy which I little thought it would jup the news, and bring home reports of the progress of events. The practical 
ever have inspired. And yet in spite of all the jesting and merry sarcasm, the |knowledge of books he acquired in this way was immense, and has served him 
bon-mots and epigrams to which the first discovery of the little monument gave jall through life, to season his conversation with quotation or parody. 
rise, it might serve to illustrate my favourite argument, when applied to by; “He was soon, however, torn from the enjoyment of this quiet mode of ex- 
those who attack by sweeping généralités the whole life of the prince, and jistence, by being named coadjutor to his uncle, the Archbishop of Rheims. 
which I frame thus: ‘ No man can be so very worthless who bas made such |From that time forward books were laid aside, »nd le revurned to them no more. 
friends as he has done, and conquered attachments so lasting aud so true.’ © |/The human heart became his oaly study, aud ove in which he soon became a 
“Tt is, in fact, one of the most extraordinary qualifications of this great man, \perfect adept. 
and bears a parallel with what is told of the fascinating influence of Napoleon || “ The history of his life must prove, to every tihinkiug mind, that at this very 
His powers of pleasing are so great, that he can, with justice, boast of never |period his decision was thoroughly taken as to the line oi conduct he would pur- 
having failed to captivate, where he has been willing to do so, even when hav- |suc, and the party in politics it was bis intention to adopt, for he never gave 
ing to combat enmity and prejudice. ‘Those who are accustomed to the bland) |himself up to the seductions of that world which sougkt him with such eager- 
and polished courtesy of his old age, can readily imagine that in youth his in-||ness. He entered into its enjoyments, and profited by its indulgence ; but there 
fluence must have been all-powerful. With this fascination of manner he must)|:s no record of any strong friendship haviug been formed with any of its mem- 
have also been possessed of the most aristocratic and handsome persun from |bers. He allied himself at once to the new perty, and among its leaders were 
the dignity of which, strange to say, the deformity of his foot never detracted. |his attachments chosen. Sieyes and Mirabeau were the beacon stars of the 
He was very fair, of most brilliant yet delicate complexion, with eyes of a youth. The latter, in particular, was known to entertain the highest opinion of 
soft dark blue, much covered by the lids, which contributed greatly to the air; Palleyrand, and has left ample proof, in his letters and papers, that he consi- 
of quiet recueillement, misconstrued by many into an expression of cunning, dered him the only man capable of succeeding lun as leader of the party he 
which was habitual to him. His hair has always been considered one of his||#44 80 triumphantly created. 7 
gteatest attractions, being of the bright golden hue, so uncommon even in the | “ You will scarcely credit, that not oven to this very hour can the prince 
north ; and when he wore it loose over his shoulders, neither discoloured by! |SPe@k without emotion of the ‘giant Mirabeau.’ I verily believe that this af- 
powder nor disfigured by the torturing iron of the peruquier, it must have been. fection has never been replaced in his bosom. Jt was not long ago since he 


most beautiful. Even to this very hour you cannot fail to remark its rich juxu-'|W#5 compelled to break off suddenly, iu the midst of an anecdote which he 
iwas telling, wherein were mentioned the circumstances of Mirabeau’s death. 


riance. It is not yet wholly white, but merely gray, and its original golden co-| 
lour still shines He became all at once silent, and no one dared request him te renewt he thread 

“TI have seen several portraits of the prince, taken in his youth. There is) his story.” 
one, a miniature, which, set in a bracelet, has met my eye every day for some, _“ Did you ever hear hum allude to thuse civcumstauces oa any other occa- 
years past, upon the arm of the fair Duchess de D., which never fails to arrest 
my attention, and to inspire me with the same interest—the same dreams and)“ Vace only,” replied C.; ‘we were alowe together in is study in the Rue 
illusions of the past, as though, upou each occasion I behold it, it was for the 5t- I lorentin, one fine summer's eveninz. | had been reading to him some pa- 
first time. The likeness may be strongly traced evennow. The teatures are’ 3° 0! Thiers’ * History of the Revolution,’ and had just closed the book, for 
moulded with a delicacy peculiar to the race of the Perigords, and the counte- |W4¥t of light, at the mention of Petion. 
nance is one which might certainly bave been suspected of having greatly aided |“ * ‘Uhat man,’ said the prince, * was the greatest scoundrel this country ever 
his varied talents and endowments, in the success for which he was so applaud-) produced. Murabeau, whose greatest detect in political conduct was the extra- 
ed and so envied. ‘The costume in this picture is of about the year 1775, when |ordinary facility with which he gave himself entirely up to the first person pos- 
Talleyrand was in the prime of youth, and not loug emerged from St. Sulpice ; |sessed of the slightest show of talent, who could take off his own hands any 
and yet the portrait is rather that of a young man of fashion of the time than |part of the labour, had grown entiche with Petion Fort was extraordinary 
of a youth vowed to a life of penance and austerity. The hair, of which he — Mirabeau, whose mental vigour could, Atias-like, bave borne the world, 
was always proud, hangs loose and unshorn over his embroidered coat ; no sign |Was yet possessed of so much plysical iudolence tliat he was seldom known to 
of monkish scissors or of priestly tonsure is there. There does not exist a pic- |catry out his own gigantic designs. pou how many occasions, when his bumn- 
ture of the prince either as Abbe de Perigord or as Bishop of Autun. So com- |ing cloquence, his energy, had roused the angry lion, has be been known to 

letely did he ever separate himself from the state of life mto which he had |laugh in pity, to see the meufe whom lis own fiery zeal had started hot in pur- 

en thrust by the force of circumstances, that he never would consent to have! |suit, rush madly by, while he himselt jay down to rest unul some newer game 
a palpable record of his profession brought in after times as memorial against |was started. From the moment that sucl men as Petiou, Brisgot, and Condor- 
him. There is a beautiful portrait of ‘Talleyrand when Prince de Beneven jcet, began to surround Mirabeau, aud were adinitied into bis privacy with Ca- 
and Vice-Grand Elector, painted by Gerard, and one of the best performances |banis, whom he had chosen as his medics! atiendant, | augured ill for the future 
of that artist, now at Rochecotte, wherein the physiognomist might have beau |fate of my friend. Already were Mirabcau’s views and principles grown too 
jeu, for the countenance in this picture bears the most lively and sprritwel ex-|}tame, too reasonable, for these infuriated demagogues, and they had several 
pression that could possibly be represented by art. The painting by Scheffer,||times received with ill temper his biting sarcasms, at what he called their ez- 
which has been engraved in London, and published by Colnaghi, is the best in| |aléation republicaine. 1 remember tlic efivct produced upon one occasion at a 
existence as to the likeness, which is most striking. ‘The artist has represent- |private meeting of his friends, and the gloow aud murmurs of rage with which 
ed, in a manner almost sublime, the pecaliar melange of melancholy and finesse | were received the coucluding words o! « speech be had msen to make. ‘ Even 
which the countenance of the prince always wears when in meditation,—an ex- |supposing, my friends, that royalty were now to be abolished, it ts not a repub- 
pression which sometimes inspires me with a feeling of the deepest sadness ; \/ic must be established—we are nol yel spe for this—it must be a common- 
it is the cheerfulness of the mind contending against physical infirmity and||wea/th.’ From that moment, such is my tirm belief, his rum was decided ; but 
pain. |jwhether he really did meet his death by uufair means, or whether it was the 

“You will readily believe that with all the advantages both of mind and |consequence, as was proclaimed at the tune, of excitement and fever of the 
person which he d—with ambition of that quiet kind, which knows no/|blood, brought on by over-exertion and auxiety, none can tell to thishour, The 
obstacle in the attainment of its ends, and yet can wait with calm and bide its’ |circumstances of his death will certainly justity, bota to his fnends and to pos- 
time—which is slow to decide, yet quick to move whenjthe hour is arrived for! |terity, every suspicion of poison ; while on the other band, there were no symp- 
action—with the courtly manners which must have been hereditary, joined to toms which could not be accounted for by the complamt under which it 
the calm dignity which be had acquired in the Séminaire de St. Sulpice, his first been proclaimed that he was sinking.’ 
first appearance in the world where he was destined to live and move, was| ‘‘ The prince paused fur a moment, and | reared that he was about to fall into 
hailed with peculiar triumph and satisfaction. The fame of his skill in argu-||@ reverie, a8 is sometimes the case waen he has calied up any touching souve- 
ment, his subtlety in wrangling, had got beyond the walls of the Séminasre,||nit of his early days ; but presently he resumed : 

before he himself had left it for the independence of the Sorbonne. The | 60h was just such an evening as this, warm, glowing, early spring, when 

conférences which took place weekly in the old hall of the Seminaire, had brought the fiery spirit of Mirabeau was passiny away. The whole thing had been so 
out his powers of persuasion, and his great quickness of imagination, which dis- |sudden, so unlooked for, that we could scarcely believe in danger, ere we found 
played itself admirably in pointed epigram and brilliant repartee. There are! |that he was gone. i was the 2nd of April, and But two days before he had 
people living even now who can remember the effect which some of his contro-'|come to fetch me, full of life and spirit, to dine in the Palars Royal with a par- 
versial arguments produced at the time, among the audiences who enjoyed the) ty of friends, to talk over the proposition of a law @f succession, which he had 
privilege of a seat upon the old oaken benches of the Seminairc, upon the days had for some time under consideration, and which it was his intention to pre- 
reserved for these public discussions. They must have been chefs-d euvres, sent vo the National Assembly. We walked together from my lodgings to the 
full of point and pith, and generally sent the listeners away laughing with him, |restawrateur Robert's, where dinner had been ordered | thought in the con- 
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and sympathising with his adversary. ‘These discourses were always read in'|versation coucerning his projet de loi, that Mirabeau was somewhat more de- 


public from a manuscript cahier, and were preserved in the archives of the Se- 
minaire, until the revolution dispersed the whole of the property of the estab- 
lishment, and they were lost. It is a great pity they were not preserved, as 
they must have contained much of the vivacity and energy of his youth, which’ 
were sadly wanting in his subsequent speeches , for Talleyrand has never pos- 
sessed the qualifications necessary to the success of an orator ; his delivery was 

lengthened, and his voice too deep and hollow to produce an effect upon a large 
assembly. Had it not been for these natural defects, all the vigour and fire ofi| 
a Mirabeau would have been reckoned as nought, compared with the steady 


wit and cool philosophy of which Talleyrand was master. ‘p 


“ The world of fashion, ever on the look out for novelty, stretched forth its'| 
arms to hug to its bosom the young abbe, upon his first appearance within its! 
charmed ring. ‘The reverend title with which he was invested, so far from be- 
ing a preventive to his enjoyment of all the pleasures of the corrupt society of 


the period, rather served as an additional pretext for claiming his full share. |¢very 


The youthful Abbe de Perigord was courted and flattered by all parties—his 
sayings were repeated—his sentiments quoted upon all occasions. The world 
would now most willingly 


pressed than usual, and that his words came less irecly, and less flowing, from 
his tongue. He certainly did complain of oppression and pain in his head, and 
although the evening was far from sultry, he walked without his hat. I was 
particularly struck with the lassitude and weariness he seemed to experience 
when we had arrived at our destination, and which could not be accounted for 
by our short slow walk from the Rue St. Honore. He tung himself listlessly 
upon one of the benches beside the fountain in (he middie of the garden of the 
Palais Royal, and said sadly, that he was well picased «hat our fmends had not 
yet arrived at the rendezvous, for that he was desirous of having afew moments 
rivate conversation with me, not, for once, about public affairs, but concern- 
ing his own. ‘Is it not strange,’ said he, ‘that |, who am about to present te 
the Assembly a law, and to pronounce a speech, (he result of long study, upon 
wills, should never during my whole life, bave giveu one single thought to the 
making of my own! Do you not think that it is growing high time to think of 
possiblity, with such strange proceedings going on around us—eh, my 
friend 
“ «I was surprised at this sudden revolution in Mirabeau, for of all men on 


have spoiled him, and avenged the neglect of his re- earth he had ever been one of the most thoughtiess as to the future, caring ht- 


lations, and the — and insults which had been heaped upon his childhood. |tle indeed even for the present, living au jour le jour, heeding not if- the mor- 


But it was too late ; he had already learned to despise that world to whose) 
mean prejudices he had been made a sacrifice, and his heart and soul were al- 
ready devoted to the cause of those whose struggles were beginning to make) 
the old fabric of society quake and totter to its very foundations. Jt was while 
he was studying at the Sorbonne that the first shocks of the new era were be- 
inning to be felt ; but young Talleyrand as yet took no share in the struggle’ 
is whole ambition for the moment was devoted to retrieving lost time in lite- 
ratare, and I have heard him say, that the happiest days of his existence were, 


row never came; and | could only attribute his unwonted accablement to over- 
exertion and fatigue. He had spoken much in the Assembly, and had, I well 
knew, passed many nights of late in the framework and Ps gra of other 
acts and decrees, to be brought jorward before the close of the won 4 

“*T tried to cheer him with soothing words, and told him it was likely that 
his day for thinking. of these sort of things was as yet far off—that it was a 
mere fit uf depression which caused him to dwell upon such gloomy possibilities 
aud | ventured to assure him that a good dinner,and a glass of our friend Robert? 
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best Chambertin would soon produce a good effect in calming his sudden mis- 
givings about the future. 
“*He shook his head mournfully : ‘ These are banal phrases, and you know forward with his head upou his hands, exclaiming, 
it,’ said he ; ‘they are unworthy of you. 1am neither achild, nor a woman, yew pain is this?’ 
and fear not to listen to the whispering voice of my own soul. The truth’ ‘+ He rallied again however presently, and bade the waiter fetch a coach in- 
is, I do feel at this moment, most singularly overcome by a sadness hitherto un- stantly, for. that he foresaw an attack of spasms in the chest, and that he knew 
known as if my task being,.as it were, but just begun, needed no longer my ex- |his remedy, which was a hot-bath and fumigations as quickly as possible. He 
ertions to finish it.’ He laid his hand upon my knee and looked into my||requested me alone to accompany him, and from that moment until his death [ 
face, wherein must have been displayed some anxiety, for I knew not what) never left his side. We drove to the public baths on the Boulevard, opposite 
to think of the mood in which | beheld him, and added gently, * Should! the street where Mirabeau then lived, the Rue de la Chaussee d‘Antin. Here 
any thing happen to me before long, you will think of what I have been saying.’ his sufferings increased to such a frightful degree that I sent for Cabanis, who 
“«* His voice was so altered, and his countenance so drawn, that I becaine| however did not arrive until the patient had left the bath, afterjhaving taken, 
moved with sympathy, and began to fancy that he really felt very ill, but with’ |against my most earnest desire, a large bowl of milk and cocoa, of which he 
an amour propre, which however misplaced upon such an occasion, would still|was extremely fond. Strange to say, he was considerably better after this, and 
have been compatible with his character, I thought he would have been conceal- |left the bath for his own house, on foot. It is this circumstance, I have 
ing his state until he no longer could bear up against it. J now listened in min-|/no doubt, which has given consistency to the belief that he had been _ 
led pity and interest, while he explained to me many of his intentions regard-||goned, as it is averred that had the mess of milk not been absorbed as antidote, 
ing the disposal of his property, in case he should die without a written testa- |Mirabeau must, in the state in which he was at the time, have died immediate- 
ment. The education of his natural son, and the proper disposal of his papers, ly on taking it! Such sweeping reasoning as this is of course beneath com- 
were the subjects upon which he displayed the most concern. He had already|/ment. 
taken the precaution to have the i part of his documents of importance | +‘ It was with some difficulty that he could be prevailed upon to go to bed. 
transported to a trusty friend in Holland, and of those which remained in France | He resisted to the last, declaring that the bright »morning sun, which by this 
but few were in his own house. He told me where these few were concealed, |time was streaming in glory through his windows, would renovate him better 
and bade me totake charge of them, ‘In case,’ he always would repeat, that any |than any physician's advice. Soon after he had lain down, however, the 
thing facheuz (that was his word) should befall him.’ ‘ jjchange from which he never rallied, came over him, and he continued to get 
“* He then spoke long and earnestly about his politicalcareer. In the single||worse until he died. It was a dreadful sight to behold his face all swollen and 


lhe himself poured out and sweetened. His hand trembled violently as he rais- 
ed it to his lips, and he had scarcely replaced the cup oy the table ere he fell 
‘My God! what strange 


‘hour that we passed thus seated side by side, amid the hurry and bustle of the bloated, and bespeckled with livid spots, and the white foam which gathered 


crowds who were hastening on all sides to the different res/aurateurs beneath jupon his lips as fast as bis attendants eould wipe it away. It certainly should 
the galleries, did we converse together upon the splendid past, the exciting pre-'|not have been made a public show, which before the end of the day the death- 
sent and the rerrivic ruTuRE. We spoke in earnest whispers, preoccupied) bed of poor Mirabeau had become. Those foul suspicions of treachery and poi- 
and abstracted from all around, as though we had veen conspirators in the bosom) json had their origin, I doubt not, in the extraordinary symptoms which his dis- 
of some forest solitude. ‘The whole scene—the day—the hour, I can conjure up jease presented. 
in colours fresh and vivid, as though they had vanished but one moment ago,|; *** Never from the first instant did Mirabeau deceive himself, or shrink from 
and that nothing else had been impressed on the canvass of my memory during |the decree. It has never been my lot to witness a death so dignified—s» sub- 
all these long years since !’ ' lime. In the morning,through the day, surrounded by friends and admirers, all 
“T have seldom, very seldom indeed, beheld Prince Talleyrand give way to |was well ; but then came the silent watches of the night, when his whole heart 
any demonstration of feeling, even when cause sufficient may have been found was bared to me, his only comforter Not once did he swerve—neither did he 
in some particular event going on around him. Perhaps, indeed, | may say,|throw back one single look of regret over the road he had for so many 
that I never saw him betray any thing like emotion excepting on the occasion |years been travelling. Quite the contrary ;—he met the grim enemy with 
of his reminiscence of Mirabeau. But he bad taught himself from his youth up to ja courage and equanimity of temper the gift of a philosophy ef the highest 
subdue speedily all outward display of his inward feeling, and he resumed, with order. 
his own subdued manner. “If popularity could have satisfied the soul of Mirabeau, he surely must 
“ It will surprise you when I tell you that scarce a day passes, even now, |have died content. His house was besieged, and from the moment he was de- 
that 1 do not call to mind that scene ; in fact, it is often forced upon me by the jclared io be in danger, the very street became impassable from the crowd of 
occurrences which are continually taking place before my eyes. {t was a cun-| messengers who thronged the door. High and low, rich and poor, felt alike an 
ning device of the ancient seers to affirm that the gift of prophecy might some- jinterest in the fate of the great man who was to protect them between monar- 
times fall on men about to die! It is not thus; but the words of those we loved chy and anarchy,which it is certain the mighty intellect of Mirabeau would have 
are garnered up, when they who perhaps had spoken them many times before made an easy task. 
unheeded, can speak them no more, and we remember them as something new, | «* He lingered thus in pain an agony during the whole of this day and night, 
although ’tis likely we may have heard them oft and oft before. and died in my arms on the following morning at eight o'clock, having preserv- 
‘* Mirabeau had doubtlessly many times, as upon this occasion, held forth to Jed his firmness of intellect until the very last moment. It is true (for there 
me his fears and doubts, his hopes and his despair, but | remember it not. | can |were some absurd stories afloat) that about five minutes before he actually ex- 
find place in memory but for this one interview, and I have treasured up each word, pired he wrote on a piece of paper (for speech was already gone) these words : 
and phrase with a jealous vigilance. as though they had been uttered during the)|- Jt is far easier to die than fo sleep !’ ‘The movement which he made to place 
briet visit of a spirit. 1 had never been thoroughly inspired with the conviction) |the paper in my hand was his last. He never stirred afterwards. I have kept 
of the Herculean powers of the man until this conversation. He seemed to (that precious scrap of writing through every change of fortune ; and in the hope 
toy with difficulties—nothing was beyond his grasp—nothing beyond the power of keeping it to my dying day, have taken measures io have it preserved when 
of his willto bend. There is scarcely a single prévision of his which time has |[ shall be no more. During his illness he frequently reverted to the ¢onversa- 
not realized, and often am I startled now at events, which seemingly the con-||sation which had passed between us on the bench at the Palais Royal. He 
sequence of yesterday, had been foretold by him that evening, by the fountain |told me that he then already knew that his fate was sealed, and dared me to main- 
in the Palais Royal. He gave me many kind admonitions and warnings against ain a conviction of the contrary. Throughout my whole life I have ever resisted 
some who were in our intimacy, and whom he deemed unworthy of friendship.\\superstitious feeling, but there certainly does seem something strange 
He counselled me respecting the path I should take in case that this quelque and unaccountable in this gloomy foreboding of Mirabeau, that gives the 
chose de facheux, which seemed to haunt him so strangely, should take place, ‘lie direct to all one’s predetermined disbelief in the doctrine of * presenti- 
while aflairs were in such a troubled state. In every case did I follow this ad- |ments.’ 
vice, and in every case did I have cause to rejoice that I had done so. Mira-|| «* The generation of to-day, contrary to anticipation, has learnt to under- 
beau was certainly inspired on that evening—he was sublime. 1 remember be-|/yajue Mirabeau ; but I think are-action may come even in your time, because 
ing struck with a saying of his which I have since found of the greatest value.|/he was not a mere orator, whose fame must die when his powers of speech are 
After having traced out for me a plan of conduct, in case public events should \gone, but he was also the greatest thinker of his age. How would the face 
take the turn which he was anticipating, he concluded by saying solemnly, * But\|of the country have been changed had he lived but a few months, nay, even a 
above all things, my friend, slight not public opinion. Listen with open ears \few weeks longer. This has been so strongly felt by all parties, that there were 
to the public clamour—for remember that the voice of the people is the voice many who blindly rejoiced at his death, even among those who had known and 
or Gop!’ ; : loved him ; while those whe had most cause to mourn declared in their terror 
«+ Jt was thus we convérsed for more than an hour, during which I learned that he must have been poisoned. 
more of Mirabeau than I had done during many years of strict friendship in| ++] have told you all the facts connected with his illness and his death, and 
which we had lived together. { should have regretted him far less had this, with me you will cease to feel astonishment, that the suspicion of such a crime 
confidence never taken place, for I should less have learned to estimate his stu- should have gone abroad, when you consider the suddenness of his illness, its 
pendous intellect, and the grandeur of his mighty heart. As you may suppose, | |short duration, and the dreadful sufferings amid which his life was closed. 
could have listened, entranced as | was, until midnight, and was irritated and’ |These must have been terrific, for about an hour before his death he turned an- 
angry when Condorcet, who was of our party, came running gaily up to our |grily round to Cabanis and said, ‘ A physician who is a true friend to the patient 
bench, and seated himself beside us, with a loud exclamation of surprise at the|/would not hesitate at giving a dose of opium strong enough to quiet-such a pain 
unusual gravity of our demeanour. Of course the spell was broken at once, and /|as this for ever.’ 
the conversation became general. Svon after our two other friends joined us,| “* And yet so powerful was the morale of the man that, even when thus 
and we adjourned to Robert's, at that time the first restaurateur in Paris where writhing in agony, he could not refrain from laughing most heartily at some po- 
we found dinner waiting. /pular lazzis which were bandying between a screaming ecailliére and the lackey 
“+The dinner was gay enough. I alone of all the company was sad, and jof some person of quality, who were contending for the first hearing of the bul- 
spoke but little. Murabeau, at first absorbed and preoccupied, gradually yield- |ietin of the past night, and which reached his ear through the open window 
ing to the influence which he never could resist, that of wine and good fellow- errs on the court-yard below. 
ship, by degrees shook off the recollection of the colloquy we had had together. “«¢The public grief at the death of Mirabeau told more of his worth and 
so short a tune before, and became as usual the light and life of the rcunion. greatness than whole volumes of written eulogium could now do. Perhaps 
It would be a hopeless task to endeavour to recall one tithe of all the brilliant) there never befere was an example of a chef-departi having been mourned as 
sayings, the startling epigrains, uttered by Mirabeau during this his last flash of ‘sincerely by the adverse party as by his own. ‘The court was in consternation ; 
existence. I had never bebeld him so excited—so madly gay. He drank |the queen concealed not her despair, for she forésawjhe dread consequence ; 
largely, and the wine seemed to inflame his blood uutil his excitement bor- |the last barrier between the furious people and the angt¥ noblesse was down, 
dered on delirium. He raved—he sang—he spoke in loud harangues—he |the bitter tide would, ere long, rush in through the breach which the falling of 
laughed fiercely at us all—at the court, at the pepple, at himself; in short at this goodly corner stone had made. 
every thing ; and our companions hailed with loud shouting andapplause every) +] myself was so overcome by regret at the sudden lors I had sus- 


_ bom mot that he uttered. I alone could not share in this strange mirth, for ['\tained, that I retired fur some little time to Auteuil, scaicely daring to 


was yet shaken by the solemn foreboding, the dismal presentiment with which) look at the future, or to speculate for an instant upon what was next to 
he had inspired me. pen.’—[ Tv be continued. 


“* At four o'clock the morni spirit, no longer to be 
by the gigantic physical strength which he possessed, gave way at last. : 
He complained that his head felt heavy, and said that the daylight, which was A STORY-TELLER OF THE LAST AGE. 


just beginning to in from the window opposite, fatigued his sight. Coffee|| ~ All who knew the literary society of the last age in Edinburgh, — with 
= then we om we parted, and Mineman Gaal partook of a cup which’! rapture of the stories told at happy convivial moments by William Creech the 
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lisher. Creech, who had ushered into the world the principal works of ta 
ent produced in Scotland during fifty years, aud was himself a man of no small 
literary ability, had ripened into all the quaintness of the bachelor character ; a 
little stiff in his ordinary demeanour, but capable of brightening up into some- 
thing marvellously amusing when seated with friends of his own kind, who 
knew how to humour him. He was particularly happy in the narration of a 
certain old-fashioned class of Scottish anecdotes, such as are now entirely lost 
to the world, his favourite hero being a Laird Carnegie of Balnamoon, a For- 
farshire gentleman, who, though Creech was not aware of this circumstance, 
bad been out with Prince Charles in the year 1745, for which he and his estate 
escaped destruction only by a narrow chance. The venerable bookseller was 
always reluctant to exhibit in the character of a story-teller, but, when once 
begun, never failed to go on with unflagging spirit, keeping the whole company 


| “My certy, landlord, that’s prime port ! Whaur got ye that’ Capital! Here, 


lostler, waiter, bar-maid, bouts, run for your lives, ye rogues ; bring mea bottle 
jo’ port! Hoo long maun { stan’ here and ca’! Ken ye what I am‘ I'll tell 
what, I ll gie a croon—a croon—I’il gic akingdom for't !” Deil ding thet 
port oot o’ your crazy pow,” cried John, “ for ye dinna ken fra’ — 
os ” “Gin it be aquafifties, it's doon, John,” cried the laird, tossing off ano- 
ther glass. 

| Os saailioe day—a winter’s day—the laird being “no vera weel,” and in- 
tending to dine with a friend in the country, his sisters persuaded him not to 
||expose himself on horseback, but to take what they called the carritch. The 
‘laird didna like this plan at all, but at last he was induced to consent toit. So 
‘John was asked in the first place to go and shwe out the hens out o’ the carritch, 
for, as it stood in its shed, it had been taken possession of in the course of time 


in a state of the highest enjoyment as long as he chose to talk. Of course|'by the poultry, and the chuckies, I can assure you, were not easy to doletes, 


much of this was owing to the humorous manner of the narrator—looking, as 
John Ballantyne used to say, “like a mouse smelling at a piece of toasted 
cheese”—and to the quaint and whimsical effect of his pronunciation of the old 
Scottish phraseology which he employed : and all this effect is of course not 
to be reproduced ; yet it may amuse a vacant half hour even to read such a 
faint report of the story of Balnamoou as one of the survivors of the circle can 
now give. It ran somewhat in the following strain—that is to say, in gene- 
ral; for Creech, it was remarked, never told the story twice in exactly the 
same way. 

In the north of Scotland, on a small entailed estate of his own, called Bal- 
namoon (or, as the common people would have it, Bonnymoon,) lived, some 
sixty or seventy years , an old gentleman, whose real name | never heard, 
as he seldom got any ane than “the laird,” or, more familiarly, “ Bonny- 
moon.” He was the merriest, blithest body that ever lived, imperturbably 
sire ote save when he got fou, [tipsy,] and then only testy a wee. We 

ve a’ our fauts ; he loved the bottle far owre weel ; but let shat pass (push- 
ing the bottle to his next neighbour.) All unavailing was the sage advice— 
the frowns no few—he got frae his trusty serving man John: reason or nane, 
he wad hae the drappy. This serving man, | should premise, was a perfect 
character, an honest, sober, truthful, worthy creature, whose services were 
thoroughly appreciated by his master, who would never stir a foot without him ; 
for he had. 
ther as a humble friend than a domestic ; and many a weary night has honest 
John, by lantern light, or whiles by the glow-worm’s !amp, trudged—tramp, 
tramp—after Bonnymoon, or trotted weary by his side, lest, mortal fou as be 
was, he should fall into a In short, John was factotum ; holding him on 
his horse when he could, and when he fell off—which was gayau often [pretty 


frequently }—helping him on again ; not without many a long sermon ; for John 


was privileged, and might preach with impunity. arly one bitter cold morn- 
ing in December the laird rang for John, and when the serving-man answered 
the bell, he told him to call his two sisters, Miss Betty and Miss Katie, instan- 
ter, for that he intended that day to tak his kail wi’ Laird Toomstoups (a regu- 
lar five-bottle man,} and as he had far to ride, he must start betimes. The 
aforesaid damsels were two stiff-starched old maids, lean and scragey. with 
white cheeks, red nebs, and waists like fiddle-cases! They adored their bro 
ther, and sometimes almost killed him with their officious fondness. ‘* Noo, 
dawties,” [darlings,] I’m no to dine at hame to-day, so ye needna fash the 
cocky-leeky ; Wek yousssle as happy and merry as ye can till | come back ; 1’ll 
soon be hame ; ye ken I'm never late ; and John, get ye the meare ve and 
pit the horse-rug owre her hips.” ** Oh, brither !" screamed both the ladies at 
once, “ do be advised, and tak the carritch—ye’ve gotten a sair hoast [sore 
cough]—and here’s my mantle, a’ lined wi’ fur, and Katie’s comforter to pit 
roun’ roe chin: ye ken the nights are bitter cauld ; and, brither, tie your hat 
tight doun ; Cinna be late, noo; come back early.” “ Ye’re sure 0’ that,” 

* Bonnymoon. “ And row this napkin roun’ your chafts ; there, noo ; that’s 
p by noo, laird—wait till I get it roun’ your neck ; owre tight?” 
** I'm no clean throttled,” quo’ the laird (mumbling through the mountain o 
duds and happings which his kind sisters had forced on him,) looking like a 
mummy or a great clothes-horse ; for he had three or four coats and waistcoats 
under the top-coat, or, as it was called, the “ trot-cozey.” ‘“‘ Noo, brither, mind 
your promise.” “ Never fear,’’ answered Bonnymoon.. “ God bless you baith, 
my doos; I’m awa’!”’ “Stop, stop a wee, brither—ye'll get your coat a’ jap- 
pit wi’ the glaur [ ttered with mud—wait till I pin up your tails.” “ Pin 
upa fiddlestick !” exclaimed the laird, out of all patience ; * gi’e’s a dram, and 
dinna fash my tails.” So putting spurs to his mare, he trotted off, wi’ honest 
John close at his crupper. 

Bonnymoon's libations were no joke ; he said chammpaign might pass, it was 
weel enough ; but claret he called shilpit stuft—canld, nasty, trashy gear— 
sour beer. is return home, the usual, 
being fou, and having a dangerous ford to pass in a very dark night, his mare 
Daisy's girth got loose, and off soused his honour like aseck ! o John, what's 
that faun, [fallen,] d’ye ken?” “Idinna ken,” quo’ John; “but oo'll see. 
Trowth, laird, its just your honour!" “ Me, John! I daresay ye're no far 

; eh! what a water’s i’ my lugs!’ “It’s better there than in your 
mou’,” responded the sapient serving-man ; “ for, as the auld Scotch song 
says, ye ne'er lo’ed water a’ your days, laird.” ~-‘ Hoot, man, haste ye, gi’e’s 
a sss, (hoist,] and get me up again.” “Hoo that’s to be accomplished, 
laird, [ dinna ken.” “ Why, sure eneugh, John,” answered his honour ; 
“that’s your concern.” ‘It may be sae; but I’m thinking ye're a wee mair 
concerned than I am, for a’ that!” “ John, gi’e owre havering, and catch the 
ineare.” “Wo! Daisy, wo! lass [plash! plash!] wo! wo!” ‘Come, 
haste ye, John, I’m cavld—my teeth’s a’ chattering in he J head—gi’e's me 
hat!” “Your hat! weel that’s a good joke—your hat indeed! be thankfu’, 
that I’ve found your wig, and that ye’re no gaun this blessed night, mortal fou’ 
wanting baith hat and wig. Your hat! my certy, hats are no sae rife here 
awa, I can tell ye.” ‘ Aweel, aweel, John, let us just be jogging, and if the 
road be nae owre wide, the length o't shall never fash us ; we've gotten rather, 
an over-dose o’ wait to our whisky, | maun confess” “My certy, laird, 
there's unco’ little o° the whisky come my way ; but here’s your jazy, clap it 
on your pow, and I'll try and get you mounted ance mair.” ‘ ‘s 10 my 
wig, John, ’at is it no!” ‘I’m thinking ye maun tak it though, for ‘here's 
nae wale (choice) 0’ wigs herc, laird!” “Gi'e’s a haud o't, then, gin | maun 
tak it; but it’s no mine.” So, after sundry twistings and turnmgs, on went 


the wig hint side afore ; * All’s right,” cried Bonnymoon, and away they trot inactive almost as themselves, tantalizing some myrmi 


Tak thoy till Whisk, when the feu, he 
always mistook for an inn, which the keeper knew well, and was always pre- 
for the laird's reception with something he liked better than the cauld 


|possession being nine points o’ the law. Well, the carritch was cleared o’ 
jhens, and then pulled out to the yard, and then John got it a’ scartit oot, 
{scraped out,] and made as nice as it could well be. So the laird into it, 
jand drove off, followed by a thousand benedictions and cautions by his sisters. 
‘It was an extraordinery machine this coach—a kind of Noah’s ark on wheels, 
\that went squeaking, grinding, and growling along the road like thunder. No- 
‘thing happened on the way to dinner; but there, as usual, the lot sat very late, 
land got most dreadfully fou. So, after the party broke up, John got his honour 
into the coach, and off they set on their way home, in a very dark night. Some 
‘hollow in the road having given it a terrible jolt, the laird was wakened out of 
‘his sleep, and popped out a head. ‘John, what'n a pea-hotch isthis? Div 
e ca’t a coach!—let me oot! Div ye think I'll sit howdling here a’ night? 
‘Let me oot, [ say, and bring Daisy. Stop, stop; d'ye hear!” The dickey 
had faun doon a’ gleyd ; [all awry] ; so John had enough to do to keep his 
seat, and take care of himself, as he ga'e aye the tother hotch and slide, stout- 
ly wo-ing and wo-hoying. He had no great occasion for the whip ; for, scared 
iby the squeaking o’ the wheels and the clanking o’ the crazy machine, Daisy 
cockit her lugs, and made clever heels. Poor John's perch had now begun to 
give way ; and sitting with his nose and knees close together, it was first 
'* ghee-hup,” and then “ ghee-ho,” till at last doon he fell, holding fast bi 
‘Daisy's tail, who, not relishing practical jokes, scampered off at full s 


grown gray in the laird’s family, by all of whom he was treated ra-|/broke from the harness, and left the coach behind her! Lo! there lay his ho- 


nour and his serving-man half scomfished among dirt and snow, in a night as 
dark as pitch. The laird began to greet ; wo for the dignity of history when 
‘we have lachrymals to record ; but, be it remembered, the laird was greetin’ 
fou. However, John, who was as sober as a bishop, wo-hoying on wi’ might 
‘and main, contrived to catch Daisy, and get her yoked once more. 

_ Smack went the whip, round went the wheels : 

ibut, as misfortunes seldom come single, a plank at the bottom of the coach 
|gave way, and the doughty laird fell through the aperture, and was left by the 
‘unconscious John sprawling on the road! Arrived at home, the misses came 
‘running out, each with a light in her hand, to receive the laird. “ Hoo are ye, 
‘brither? Sic a night ye’ve gotten. Let down the steps, John. I daresay my 
lbrither's no weel. Bonnymoon! Jobn, whaur’s his honour!—whaur’s the 
laird?” “That's mair than I can say,” answered John. “I scarcely ken 
‘whaur I’m mysel’! But dinna greet and tak on sac sair, ladies; I daresay he’s 
ilying in the gutter, or in some glaur-hole on the road, and we a’ ken that's nae- 
thing by common. He's safe enough ; there'll naethiag fash him; I’ll rin and 
get the hurlbarrow ;” and in a jiffy John brought hame the laird, and whumbled 
jout his honour, whack! with a whole skin, and not quite sae fou as usual, for 
his late sad disaster had sobered him a wee. “ Aih, brither, I’m feared ye hae 
gotten your death the night, lying sae jang on the road, and in sic a pickle.” 
* Nae fear o’ me, dawties,” said the laird. “I’mas weel ascan be. But next 
a I think we maun hae a loom that'll haud in!’’ [A vessel that will 

in.] 


THE NEVILLES OF GARRETSTOWN—A TALE 
OF 1760. 
BY HARRY LORREQUER, AUTHOR OF “CHARLES O'MALLEY,” ETC. 
Crap. ViII.—Conspirators ar a Carovsat. 
“I desire you that we may be friends, and let us knog our brains together, to be re- 
Venged on this same scal], scurvy, cogging companion, the bost of the Garter.” 
Merry Wives or Winpsor. 
* We have heard the chimes together at midnight, Master — v 
enry IV. 
The prank in which the poor idiot had been engaged was attended, as the 
reader has already judged, by serious consequences. 
| Satisfied with his first success, the youth who had planned the feat soon left 
ithe liberated horse to his discretion, and the instinct or reasoning of the animal 
‘led him to a door where he had often come to a halt before—that of a tavern, 
over which the individual unceremoniously named * Savory-Bit” by Tracy 


\sided, to the great satisfaction of his numerous guests, and to what he did not 


greatly undervalue—his own particular profit. 
f this once well-frequented tavern no trace is now remaining. The inci- 
dents also which it witnessed—the plots devised within its walls—the merry- 
makings—the fétes—the orgies—which had, within its narrow chambers, their 
moments of frantic enjoyment and their heart-sickening closes—the son 

the sharp repartee, to which sfiarp swords gave too often the rejoinder 
—all are forgotten—scarce has tradition preserved a trace of them. They 
live, however, in one memory ; and there perhaps remain on earth one or two 
whom this brief notice will remind that ** such things were.” 

On the central arch of a bridge which, spanning the beautiful river Suir, 
unites the counties of Tepperary and Waterford, encroaching a little on the 
‘thoroughfare, but tor the greater part projecting over the water, stood in the 
middle of the last century a smal! tavern, a place of resort coveted by more 
than those to whom it could afford adequate accommodation. It was built on 
the terri:ories and confines of the two counties, and gentlemen, “under a 
cloud”’ felt it a species of luxury for which they were content to pay, to enj 
the privileges of a house so circumstanced. comfort of it they felt m 
enhanced, by the confidence that they could, from within its happy shelter, dare 
the boldest functionary of the law ; and individuals under such honourable ne- 
\cessities were to be seen, from time to time, on calm evenings—true types of 


lindolent indulgence—breathing out, from pipes of elongated tube, clouds as 


of the law, who 
knew that were he silly enough to attempt an entrance, he would find his pur- 
posed victim safely smiling—if not with the face of another man, safe, at least, 
in the protection attached by having changed his county. 

The house, originally owing its success to this piquant attraetion, 


water, of which he had previously got too pleotiful a dose. Qn alighting, his 
honour called lustily for port, instead of which the loon of a toll-keeper pli 
him hard, glass after glass, with cherry brandy. The leird smacked his lips ; 


it by the reputation it had merited, as well as won, for good viands, good liquor, 
and, it may be added, imperwurbable humour—or at least the semblance 
of it, well assumed and preserved by the host. It is, perhaps, unnecessary to 
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add, that the house afforded many advavtages to ail, whether Jacobites or To-|!a fellow here that has seuse enough to suspect him. Could you not manage 
ries, who, from their principles, their party, or their circumstances, held the law/|that | should meet him ?” 
in abhorrence. ‘To all such mine host was a convenient, to many a faithful, ‘Not yet, not yet, Buck. You must take my word for what you are to have. 
adherent or friend. | Your commission is as sure as this cup of good wine, and,” as he set down the 
The name bestowed on this general and well remunerated benefactor of his|!empty goblet, “ better Bourdeaux I would not look for, where I hope to meei 
kind in the Quartier Latin of Paris, where he was bora, is reported to have|/you soon, in the Rue St. Jacques; but the great Don, as you call him, you 
been Jean Baptiste Mesurier; but this was a name far too great to be used in||must give up the thocght of him. He would make short work of all connex- 
ordinary in Jreland. The combination was too complicated and crabbed for)|ion with me, if I were to cross him in any of his ways, either of being secret 
the organs and the will of Tipperary men, among whose distinctions it was, to|/ or being seen.” 
pronounce the sesquipedalian name of their own county, in the condensed form)| ‘ Does he see nobody? I'm a rogue if I know what to think of him. How 
of amonosyllable. ‘They had a habit too of bestowing names without the//queer we shall all look if this is a scheme to take us in? What a picture it 
ceremony of an aspersion or ablution ; and in consideration of Monsieur Jean’s will be if we are to be all clustered in the dock, holding up our hands at the 
merits as a chef de cuisine, denominated him * Savory Bit,’ a name which ef-|/bar; and this Don abonymous standing up with a name, and a body, and an 
fectually superseded the more legitimate appellation. It was all one to Jean|/oath, to prove us all traitors to his majesty King George JI- Such thoughts 


Baptiste ; he troubled himself litt!e about such insignificant distinctions. ‘don’t add to one’s consolation ; but at any rate there’s this comfort for me, curse 
The arrival of the laden horse at his door was apparently an incident of an |the guinea I have to lose, and there is not kin or kind that would think of me 
eable description. |on Sunday morning if I were to get high hanging of a Saturday. Come,” 


“ Ah! ha!’ cried Monsieur Jean, “ you be de von good orsc—you be come |S#id he after a short pause, “ fill your goblet.” 
in de ver moment when I be you iu want.”’ (The horse not being French,|  “ Buck,” said Ryan with much solemnity, “we were boys together, and 
Mesurier addressed him in the saine dialect as he would have spoken to his dri-||though you have not known ine lately, you knew me when neither you nor I 
ver.) “Come out here, leetel Marie, you count de lobstere, one, doo, tray ; jad any thought of deceit. Did you ever know me to betray the friend that 
you sall have de memoire ; you remember, Marie, tray—quatre, dat is four— jtrusted in me?’ 
feeve—seese lobsters. De orse have no col, nor noting on de ed. Certaine- | * Don’t take me up too short. I know a good deal about you, and, curse me, 
ment it is a plaisanterie of de gargons. By-and-by come de marchand, de con- |!f f.can remember any thing of you, but one devilment or another. I would 
ducteur of de orse. You remember, Marie, I ave take of de lobstere seese ;”’, like to see you tried, Ryan, by a jury of gaugers or proctors, that ] know.” 
and Mr. John having thus honestly demeaned himself towards the proprietor of | “Come, come, you know this, too, Buck, that I never betrayed the man or 
the dainties, re-entered his house, perfectly indifferent to the fate of the animal, boy that trusted inme. Do you lorget.every thing except what was done to 
and his load, either from a disinterested faith in the providence which was to Vermin ' As if God or man intended that there should be truth or trust be- 
preserve both, or else from a provident concern not to embroil himself in their tween houest fellows and such scruff as these. Is not there something else 
precarious fortunes. ‘|that vou might demean yourself to remember? Do you forget, and it’s like a 
disiaace to me to remind you of it, the orchard of Ballymanus, old Neversleep 
har ‘land his mastiff? Do you forget that there’s a spot called the wood of Cappa- 
occasioned by the ill-humour of some fastidivus guests, who could not find m lmurragh ; and that ati! bie the Bibibety ford’ of Brittas 


his bill of fare an item stimulating enough to provoke appetite for a second sup- | ; ; ; 
Ph that the court-honse and the gaol of Clonmel are still standing? Can you 


r. “Can you do no better than this, old Savory!” was a remonstrauce to | ‘a 
|remeniber 


which he had been but little accustomed, and to which, one of those accidents |p, atretchi 
** which flesh is heir to,” and no larder is exempted from, had this night CXPOS-| ig sai aie: companion broke im upon iis interrogatories, and stretching ou 


ed him. 4 ’ 

The grumblers by whom Mesurier’s provision for their entertainment was so, ; et here omy hand—you are right, I was wrong ; you are a true man, 
discourteously condemned, had engaged for their especial use a private apart- Buck Farrell 
ment—the only one, indeed, which the little tavern afforded. ‘I'he company ought to believe h 
consisted of three persons—one a young man of idle habits and small fortune, 7)", “"* "89 frierid, or trusted in me—in Ireland, I mean. Bad things enough, 


into possession of which the early death of his parents had prematurely intro- "04 ene I have to answer for ; but for nothin g mean in Ireland. But what 
duced him, and which was uow, by his extravagance and mismanagement, weil Ah his invis 
nigh dissipated. He was one of aclass then numerous in Ireland, who engraft- lible le YOR. Were to say somet ing about this invis- 
ed upon the character and condition of farmers, the education—so far as school- To. 10 
s, Iwi y, ‘ ‘ 


instruction could deserve such a name—the idleness, the expensive habits and te be found in Treland or in 
an improvident gentry, and who asserted their right to belong to the latter par say he'll do. "It good y 


ty, with an effrontery which was sometimes courage¥and uot untrequently ‘ 9h 
scarce, | would not give this cup of wine to ensure your commission, except 


mere impudence. A title belonging, by common consent, to this somewhat | war shave’ cost. 
equivocal or amphibious class, was assigned to him. His name was Farrell ; OF PORE AO 


dex ap name was James ; but his title was “* Buck ;”” he was called “Buck e We'll give hima bumper, boy. Here's Mr. Honourable Without-a-name, 
On his right sat a man his senior in years, but apparently one who acknowl-||*%4 may it never be a disgrace to him to hide his face, so long as he keeps his 


edged his superior ascendancy—a man of heavy and repulsive countenance, art , : 

| wish, Buck,” said Ryan, “every one of us may be as little afraid or 
and of tawdry and ill-Gtting dress. His complexion ne. Of. lashained to appear when the time is ri for a Are you sure that 
culiar to Ireland, where black hair and beard, and rude thick eyebrows, and COl-| Will He’ k ‘ he ladies, I 
ouring in which the original purple hue was bronzed by sun and wind, contrast- rather late, 
ed a light expression of this ‘Miles will be in be sure of tliat. I know him, and he 
might be termed a scowl. He spoke little; and even intoxication did not al- : ? ret : 

pic ‘knows me. He knows that he must make my promise good, and, bes des, he 
together discharge from his sidelong looks suspicion of companions whom Mile. But fe the iife of cab- 
would not trust, although he got drunk with them. His name was Miles. ot find Gut watt’ him: To trust take 
to the of house and table, and, as en ed tight at the beck of Neville of Garretstown—as sharp a blade at out 
mate of Garretstown, and a supposed relative of its proprietor, was received 4 3 
into the societies of the country gentry. On the night of which wel fort him yon If 
write, he hed been at the ball, from which he brought to the meeting at 8° Cither use oF Would Be 
sieur Jean’s a darker countenance than ordinary. 

Th “As you said to me,’’ answered Ryan, tell you, have no fear about him. 

he appearance of the third person in the company was of that description 'fo,"t you know there are trusts, where one gets at the secret he wants, and 
which once remarked is never forgotten. Nature seemed to have done nothing | gives no secret in return. I have my orders to make my own of Miles. You 
ostentatious in the formation of him; but, so far as physical power was €0n- |need not expect that he will ever mess with you abroad. He joins the society 
cerned, she had pereens accomplished a more faultless work. He was neither) |here, he hopes his reward here in a grant of Garretstown ; but as to our se- 
very ta!l nor very broad. It would be easy for him to pass unnoticed or undis-||orets or yours, our plans, our means, he knows just as much about them as he 
tinguished in a crowd ; but an eye conversant in forms, competent te judge Of) ldid last month, or is to know this time twelvemonth.” 


athletic structures, could not rest upon any one portion of his figure, fromthe | Phe door opened, and with an angry visage, the subject of their conversa- 
crown of his head to the sole of his foot, without approving and admiring it.)/sioy entered. yh 

light, originally, would seem, his) _“ Bock Farrell,” said he, “1 want to have your advice in the morning, say 
igure it eight o'clock. I feel a little annoyed and out of sorts to-night—but don’t ask 
ed. ead, rather smal, with brown Clustering hair, a short square forebead, || ne about it now ; hand over the flaggon, a pull or two at it will make me bet- 
and well-turned cheek and jaw, were left him still, but. little changed, except ter company.” 


as his hue had become somewhat brow:f; but his beauty, whatever he had had'|  « : 

from nature, was marred. ‘The scar of a disfiguring ea 0 which had broken! PG sho not likely to lose your good company so soon as the report 
down his nose, and cut with a deep gash through the upper lip, and to the low- Whar report Vii amy badly 

er part of his face, effectually disentitled him to the reputation of a handsome « Nop exactly toning but people Mr Neville ona 
face. ‘The nose was broken, and the lip so marred, that when he spoke, or |Garretstown, and if so, I suppose it is not with the intention of remaining any 
when any excitement moved him, the teeth, strong, and white, and regular,' where in the setiboathoal ” 

were uncovered in such a manner as to give a savage, if uot a sinister airtothe| I say, Miles 
whole countenance. It was singular, however, that one would have been dis- Neville’s leaving Garretstown ?”” f ¥ 8s 


posed to accuunt the actual expression of his countenance that which it deriv-'|" « Reason!” said he, excited and alarmed, although endeavouring to assume 


ed from nature, The accident, or the wound, which spoiled his beauty, seem- |the Jook and accents of contempt ; “I rather think that my friend and relation 
ed to have given but the finishing touch to the likeness which his aspect bore |; ows his own reasons for every thing he does, witl@ut learning them from 
to his soul; it made the harmony between the outer and the inner man perfect,’ gossips and hearsy.” 8 . 8 


or rather restored the correspondence which a handsome set of features had'|° ..¢0 he may, Miles,” coutinued the Buck, “so he may, and, by all accounts, 
’ 


in some degree disturbed between the physiognomy and disposition. This)/he sees and hears more than his neighbours. What would you say to his leay- 
man’s name was Ryan. At a very early age he had left Ireland, with a view/|in4 Garretstown, because he is so tired of having ghosts, apparitions of dead 
to prosecute his studies at the Irish college in Paris ; but his vocation for the. men-—you understand me—for his fellow-lodgers !” 
sacerdotal estate was not found to be real or abiding. He withdrew from the | ites was, fora moment, a study for an > e005 who would embody vulgar 
seminary into which entrance had been procured him, and was for years um | consternation , and when he endeavoured to man himself, and “ struggled for a 
heard of by bis Irish friends. He had but recently returned, and was engaged) nile,” its light looked lurid on the cadaverous hue and quivering muscles of 
in the humbler, but not less perilous "a important, department of the mission,| |i, countenance 
to excite or organise disaffection to the government. ; Buck Farrell regarded him with unfeigned astonishment, while under evi- 
Before a ge ngi the party, Farrell and Ryan bad been engaged in a con. dently an pila of terror, he was insolidimialy endeavouring to give a lu- 
versation, of which we will rescue some portion from oblivion ; dicrous character to the insinuation which had so disturbed him; and Ryan 
_ “ This great Don, tbat yon cameover with,” said Farrell, “I should like to|}was listning with a quiet earnestness which siffered nothing to be lost, when, 
have some talk with him, why does he not come out among us. ‘There is ca to the great relief of at least one of the party, Monsieur Mesurier, after having 


His gratification at obtaining this unexpected, but seasonable supply, was 


t 

‘ 
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first discreetly knocked, opened the door, and presented hiraself to his guests, 
with a smile of obsequious triumph. | 

“ Messieurs,” said he, “ geutlemen, I sall ave de honour to entertain les, 
Messieurs toute de suite. i av de lobstere, good, ver, ver good, you sall be 
much content vid him.” 

“That will do, old Savory,’’ cried the Buck; “but, you cringing rascal,) 
why did you not tell us at once, that you had an eatable in your windy harbour, 


ited. 

| Things were “en train” for the catastrophe when the mayor arrived, and gave 
ja new turn to the frenzy of the moment. The worshipful magistrate and bis 
party advanced boldly into the throng, and meeting resistance where they de- 
imanded submission, proceeded to arrest the riugleaders in the tumult. any 
had left the bridge on the approach of the civie authorities, but sufficient num- 


of acrib? Do you think, because we happen to be gay fellows on a spree,| bers remained to carve out work for them. 


that we have no souls to be saved, or that we would give them up to you, or| 
your master below there, down, down, you understand me,’ for your damned, 
riéti of a poulet,like the fellow in the Eible—Miles, put your Protestant learn-| 
ing in requisition, was it Isaac or Jacob?—uo, that fellow that Jacob took in. 


' Inman instant the lanterns were flung over the bridge to serve as floating 
lights on the alarmed waters ; a hand-to-hand melée commenced in the dark— 
to which the eyes of the lawless had been somewhat more inured than those of 
the officials of law; and had the conflict been left to the arbitrariment of the 


by his flummery, to sell his estate? It’s my serious opinion,”’ said Farrell | parties who first engaged, the buck’s cause would have been successful. 


looking at his companions, ‘that Savory is in the pay of the old one. To), 


think of the villain’s tempting us as he did, and all the while having lobsters. 
Here’s my friend, Mr. Miles, that can go to heaven easy, that has no I’nday or 


But, alas for the poetry of the adventure, numbers came inaid oflaw. The 
jtown was presently alarmed, the main-guard turned out, a detachment of light- 
horse, ever prepared for sudden tamult, was in motion; gentlemen hastened 


fast day in his religion ; while he is away, you tempt us with your forbiddeu, from the festivities of the night, and good citizens were on the alert to do their 


fruit, and now that he’s come you find out your lobsters. Shut the door, and. 


devoirs nanfolly. ina space of time much shorter than might have been an- 


do you open the window, I’m d—d, but he shall march. And watch, if he} ticipated, the mayor and his beaten supporters had friends to the rescue, and 
does not fizz in the river when he reaches it, or fly off in a flash of fire, I’m, lawlessness found that it hed ill-luck. 


wrong—lI’ll confess that I am, no more need be said about it.”’ 


“Vhat will be a great comfort to you, Savory, when you are drowning,”) resque ; all was in a blaze of light from the numerous torches, of which the ne- - 


sneered Miles. 


The appearance of the bridge and places adjacent was now extremely pictu- 


cessities and habits of the times caused a supply to be ever at hand for those 


Poor Jean looked truly alarmed. ‘There was au expression of determination) who were ca!led out to meet any nocturnal danger or disorder. On the bridge, 


which sometimes characterises incipient drunkenness, the gravest and most in 
exorable of all for the moment it endures, in the face of his accuser; and 


| aparty of horsemen, with their accoutrements, carbines, holster-pistols, and 
long heavy swords, were eminently conspicuous; the combatants of the pre- 


there. was so little thought of the value of life in many nocturnal orgies of the, vious moment stood apart; the mayor, who had behaved doughtily, although 


time, that he app sebended the frolic might turn to serious. He accordingly 


not very capable of domg much harm to an adversary, was bareheaded and in 


set himself to explain. A new caprice started out in Farrel's drunkenness, and dishevelled and torn robes, but unwounded. A few of his party had got broken 


with some hiccups and long pauses he spoke— 

“‘ Stop,” cried he, * I will hear you seated. ‘The judge has opened the court, 
every thing must be done in ‘egal form ; listen to the charge against you. You, 
Savory-Bit, vintner, smuggler, cheat, Jacobite, and papist, residing on the de-' 


heads in the conflict, and one or two had not yet arisen from a somewhat too 


violent prostration. On the other hand was a crowd of their opponents; strong- 
ly marked among them some hardy coal-porters and boatmen, their heads bare, 
their faces professionally grimed, and their torn shirts the only covering, exce 


batable land called the New Bridge of Clonmell, stand indicted, for that you,!foose trowsers, in which they appeared, showing brawny arms and hands sul 


not having the fear of God before your eyes, but being moved and seduced by 
the instigation of the devil, on the night of ‘Thursday, 
year—what’s the year, Mr. Sheriff !—in the year of our sovereign lord the king) 
—I shall fine the clerk of the crown for not having almanacks in court—the 
town clock having stricken twelve—did wilfully and feloniously, and of your 
malice prepense, tempt James Farrell, Buck, of Tatterdown Lodge, in the par 

ish of ‘Yearaway, and county of ‘Tipperary, and William Ryan, of the Lord 
knows where, by offering for their several mastication certain broiled kidueys,| 
value—{who can tell me tne name of a com base enough '!—will a maravedi 
answer !—it must be something to represent the iifth of a farthing)—-value, the, 
fifth of a farthing, and price four shillings and sixpence; and this temptation, 
did offer, knowing that the same James Farrell, Buck, and William Ryan, 
Stroller, were members of the holy Catholic Church, and were both in charge. 
of souls, which Father Molony refuses to save, except om condition that the, 
fasts of the church are duly kept; and this temptation did offer, wilfully con-| 


holding the bludgeons or broken pieces of oars with which they had combated. 


of July, m the’ Near them were visible for a moment other forms—those of Buck Farrell and 


his two companions, but in a moment they had turned to fly. The mayor re- 
tained his presence of mind throughout the whole affair, and the instant the 
light had risen upon the disorder, his eve fel! on the form of Ryan. 

* Seize that man first,’ cried he—*that felon with the scarred face—five 
pounds forhim. He assaulted my worship, and blinded me witha hat down 
over my eyes. Seize hin,” cried the little fat dignitary more passionately, as 
Kyan and his companions hastened away—" dead or alive, bring him before my 
worship.” 

Beiore half this sentence was uttered, the three had fled, and the dragoons 
were in pursuit. It might seem that the race was unequal, but, in truth, such 
were the impediments of the road, the advantage was with the pedestrians. 

* Halt,” cred one of the pursvers, “ or we fire.”’ 

‘The fugitives did not halt, and one isto! was discharged ; another, and ano- 


cealing certain luxuries proper for fasting on, known by the name of lobsters.) other, and another, at first without aim, but at last with effect. One of the run- 
How say you, Savory-Bit, or any other name you better like—are you guilty or+awals dropped ; it was he who bore the scarred, not charmed, vi . When 


not guilty of the crime or charge in this indictment laid against you !” 

Monsieur Jean stared, not immediately discerning whether his se!!-coustitu- 
ted judge wished for a serious answer, or would preter a smile as the acknow-' 
ledgment of his condescension in attempting to enact facetiousness. 

“ Prisoner,” said Ryan, * you are to answer not guilty.” 

“ Not guilty, sare, mi lor,” said the bewildered restorateur. 

“ Not guilty !’’ repeated Farrell, “the rogue’s plea always—a strong proof 
against you. How wil you be tried!” 


he was secured, the pursuit of his companions was discontinued e had been 
shot through the leg, and was soon, with the other prisuners made on the bridge, 
in the security of the Clonmel gaol. 


| PEOPLE WHO “ ALWAYS KEEP THEIR WORD.” 


BY LAMAN BLANCHARD. 
* © ‘This happy isie is not a paradise imagined for the few, as absentees 
suppose, but the home of living multitudes. Here we meet the persons who, 


“T humbly move the court,” said Ryan, “in behalf of the prisoner ; he can-| on the question of making promises, have many reservations, but on keeping 
not be tried—he is an alien, and is entitied to what he cannot have—a jury) them, none. Here we never encounter the kind accommodating fellow, who 


composed in part of his own countrymen.” 
“ Prisoner,” said Farrell, ** you hear what your counsel, learned in the break-| 


when he eries out, “I shall certainly come!” adds silently to himself, “ if I 
can;” or him, who has vo sensibility to wound, no dignity to lessen, when his 


ing of the law, has thougnt proper to say; you cannot have a trial by your! careless tone suggests the expediency of the unpleasant question, * May I de- 


peers; your country condemns you. What have you to say, that judgment| 
and sentence of expulsion from that open window, and immersion into the wa- 
ter beneath, shall not be pronounced upon you!” 

“Throw yourself on the mercy ofthe court, Savory,” said his counsel, “ and) 
tell your story, if you have any thing to say in your defence.” 

bus adjured, Monsieur Jean, in the composite language familiar to him, told! 
his tale. The judge listened with dranken gravity, consulted with his learned| 
brothers after hearing the defence, aud then pronounced the culprit, if not ac | 
quitted, pardoned. 

“ Savorv,” said he, “ you are acquitted—pardoned | ought to say; but you 
must be punished in your subordinate ; ‘tis the way we all take in this happy! 
country —the cadger must suffer in his beast Why did he pass your door of, 
a Friday night without asking what gay fellows were in want of a fasting sup-, 

1? He most suffer; his garran shall go where we were going to send you,| 
Savory. I will teach the two brates to have better manners in future.” 

Ryan energetically remonstrated against the brutal and wanton cruelty, but 
without effect ; the doggedness of Miles, and Farrell's drunkenness, combined, 
proved too strong for him. 
_.. The poor animal was standing patiently on the bridge when the hot-brained} 

rty rushed out to seize him. ‘he noise soon brought from the adjacent parts’ 
of the town many whom it disturbed, and many curivus to see what mad prank) 
was to be played by Savory-Bit's customers. {t brought others, too, who came, | 
armed with all the authority which law could give, to quell it. 

As soon as the cadger had found words to make his complaint, the defrauded 
civic functionary took measures to redress the poor man’s wrong, and to avenge! 
his own disappointment. He called together such constables as could be pro- 
cured in the emergency, and summoning off the military guard as many sol- 
diers as could be spared him, placed himself in the centre of the party, and, 

eded and attended by men bearing lanterns, set out in quest of the fugitive 

e, and of the delinquents by whom the animal had been decoyed. After! 
some time the noise on the bridge became a direction tothe party, and they 
came up at a moment when the passion for wicked fun had had a victory over 
the antagonist principle, and nothing withstood the mischievous will of the rio- 
ters, except the resistance, active and passive, of the wretched animal they! 
tormented. At first, in the crowd attracted to them by their noise, there were} 
some who remonstrated with and even opposed them ; but the passion for mis- 
chief, and the curiosity to witness the experiment of what the horse could do 
when precipitated into the river, prevailed over the inert charity which would 
advise better things, and voices were soon to be heard calling out, as, in the 
wantonness of their cruel sport, one and another biped succeeded in finding out 


‘pend on you !"’ a question to which, he, unoffended and unhurt, responds em- 
iphatically, *‘ You may,”—but only meaning thereby, that you live in a land of 
liberty, and have 2 will of your own. Here dweli not the indolent who make 
\promises 1 order to avoid present trouble, and will engage to do mnpossibilities 
‘next week to get rid of a slight difficulty at the moment, nor do we here find 
the ceaventionaily honest, who confound right and wrong, by holding that while 
‘they keep one class of promises, they are {ree to break another. 
' No: the only persons to be encountered in this region are of a different sort. 
A promise may not easily be drawn from them ; but onee given, it will be kept. 
‘They are all of the same flesh and blood which united m the composition of 
|that excellent officer, of whom complaint was made tothe Great Captain during 
the war, that he had threatened to hang up an unhappy official by eight o'clock, 
uniess before that hour he provided rations for the hungry soldiers—no rations 
‘being by human means procurable anywhere. . 
| “Ha!” said the Duke, having heard the complaint, “did he say he would 
thang you! Then you had better have the rations ready, for he'll keep his 
word 
| And yet even this example of presumed fidelity to the very letter of the 
|word, is no evidence of a uniformity in that respect, so as to constitate a cha- 
\racter for conscientiousness. it may bave been merely an instance of military 
‘etiquette, of professional punctilio, conscience in a red coat. The same virtue 
might not have exhibited itself in the same person at all, if out of the army ; 
\just as the private soldier whom we have heard of—though a true lover of dis- 
‘Gipline and profoundly conscientious—tight in a different character, and wear- 
jing another dress, have been quite incapable of that striet feeling of justice, 
‘which prompted him, having received half of his hundred and fifty lashes, and 
‘been taken down before the completion of his sentence to go, as soon as he had 
‘recovered, to his colonel, saying, “1 beg pardon, bat there's five-and-seventy 
due to me yet!” ‘ 
| Let us suppose this conscientious soldier to be a seriveoer, who had received 
\tn that capacity as many shillings above his account. Can we reconcile to 
limagination the image of the scrupulous man, returning to his client, and say- 
jing, cash in hand, ** You have paid me all this too mach.” 
| ‘Phe thousand examples in the history of beroisin in redeeming the promise 
given, have chiefly had their origin in circumstances above the level of adi- 
‘nary life, and involving an excitement favourable to the exhibition of fortitude 
‘and honour. Damon could do no less for Pythias, and Pythias was obliged to 
ldo what he did for Damon. ‘There is nothing in it, as evidence of character, 
Neither of them perhaps were men of their words. Damon would have k 
his friend waiting dinner a cool hour, and Pythias would have promised the 


a spot from which the four-footed brute could be more conveniently precipita- 
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— of his horse without fail, and then have ridden forth into Hyde Park him- 
elf. 

Nelson conveys to the mind a forcible idea of ‘the quality to be possessed by 
a keeper of his word. We decide at once that whatever he might say, he 
would do; but then this quality must be exerted professionally, and it would 
depend upon whether he said he would capture the enemy’s fleet. There we 
should be surety for him at once that he would keep his word—not so, if he 
promised to win his rubber, though he held the cards in his hand. 

It must be plain that even among persons who always keep their word, there 
are differences of position and circumstance by which we are all moved to 
cherish preferences and prejudices, affecting our belief in their faithfulness. 
‘When a judge promises to hang a man, we are more apt to put faith in him 
than in a physician when he promises to cure one—yet both, perhaps, in them- 
selves, are equaily deserving of trust. Of two promises made by the very 
worthiest of our acquaintances—first, that he will come and dine with us, and, 
secondly, that he will call and pay the balance—we cannot, with the best of 
feelings, help relying more on one assertion than the other. 

Where the plighted word is ever the same, sure of fulfilment, whether it re- 
fer to a momentous matter or the merest trifle, how must all who knew him re- 
eal the honoured and happy memory of Phil. Harper, late of London, philoso- 
pher. Phil., the pliantest, and yet the stubbornest of mortals—the surest to 
attract, and the stoutest to resist—all inflexibility, all suavity—who never 
broke his word, and yet seemed to confer a favor while refusing to make a pro- 
mise. 

The stranger who might chance to look for the first time upon the mild and 
tranquil countenance of young Phil.—he was youthful looking even in age— 
would have decided that he might have been flurried into making any imagin- 
able promise, and worried into breaking it as soon ; but if the observer looked| 


strictly observed; but that country under the new system would be thickly po- 
pulated. The Irish reader will recollect the promise referred to in the affidavit 
of bodily fear put in by his nervous fellow-countryman in the usual form—that 
whereas the defendant had threatened to * break every bone of this deponent, 
and send him to hell, which this deponent verily believes he would have done, 
but that,” &c. Up to the present moment this is a solitary instance of faith 
reposed in a promise of that nature; but with people who alway keep their 
word, the consequences would be appalling. 

Phil. Harper entered into no such rash engagements ; but went through life 
earning happiness and winning honour, simply by ever acting up to his word. 
Death came to him at length, but as the just and unreluctant rohenpaian of an 
old pledge. Dying, he appeared to be only performing a promise tacitly given 
when he first opened his eyes upon the world. 

And with the allusion to this kind of tacit pledge let us weave the remark 
that persons who always keep their word recognise in it more and more a sa- 
credness beyond the letter of it, and are the first to feel that they are sometimes 
botnd by a solemn contract, even where they have uttered no syllable in sanc- 
tion of it. More promises are made than ever can be spoken. An angel ever 
in our company makes them for us. 

This may be shown by the homeliest and most familiar example ; by refer- 
ence to a character known to every body and beloved by no less a person. Bur- 
chell was a man who kept his word without making verbal promises. Witness 
that pleasant and touching incident in the prison, where the youngest of the 
ragged Primroses, to the dismay of his dear mother, is climbing up to Sir Wil- 
liam’s neck to kiss him; * * What, Bill, you chubby rogue,’ cried he, ‘ do you 
remember your old friend Burchell? and Dick, too, my honest veteran, are you 
bere? You shall find J have not forgot you.’ So saying, he gave each a large 
piece of gingerbread, which the poor fellow eat very heartily, as they had got 


again, he detected traces of firmness of character, which made the simplicity|/that morning but a very scanty breakfast.” 


in the face impressive, and its weakness formidable. Whatever there appeared 


at first view of lightness in the look, turned, on better acquaintance, to a gaze CRUISING FORA CUTLET; OR THE MEMOIRS OF 


of power. Even his slight frame acquired an air of oe strength, as the 
quiet expression of his eye gained influence upon the beholder, and you then 
saw that he was not only capable of extraordinary moral energy, but of under- 


A DINER-OUT. 
The genus to which our hero, the Honourable James—or, as he was more 


going great bodily labor and fatigue. The passiveness of his demeanor began,|/familiarly called, Jemmy Teviot, belonged—has, from time immemorial, been 


after a time, by some strange process, to imply a prodigious power of action ; 
the fixed, unconquerable will made itself silently manifest through the gentle- 
ness and amiability of character that enveloped all; and the apparent youth, 
unguarded and undetermined, grew insensibly into the penetrating, self-pos- 
sessed judge of his fellow-men, zealous to serve them, able to guide—of easy 
nature, it would appear, and yet immoveable by any pressure from without. 

What glorious things he would undertake to do in aday! What a little 
book-full of promises he would make inthe space of a morning! His spirit 
revelled in anticipation : it set itselftroublesome tasks as though in pure sport, 
welcomed every comer so long as he came with a request in his mouth, and 
seemed inclined to say ‘“ Yes” to the whole petitioning world. It was quite 
impossible that he could do one-half he said ; nay, so much had he undertaken, 
that he must necessarily forget the great matters, to begin with, and then hit 
upon the expedient of postponing the small. 

Whosoever said. that, knew nothing, you may be sure, of honest Harper. 
Although he might appear to toss and scatter his good words about like squibs 
and rockets, they were al] written down somewhere in his head, in letters bright 
as sparks ; sparks never destined to go out until the promise they recorded was 
performed, but thep to be instantly extinguished. 

He could no more forget the word he was bound to keep, than he could for- 
get himself ; a thing equally impossible to the generous or just man, as it is to 

selfish one. Strangely the two extremes meet. 

But one man can seldom be so ready to grant, as a score are ready to beg. 
Phil., the good-natured, was well-nigh lost and stifled in the centre of a be- 
seeching crowd—a crowd convinced that it was but to ask and have. What a 
mistake! Where the spring flowed, behold a closed-up rock. Nota drop was 
to be extracted. No word of promise, though easily spoken, fed the empty ear 
of the listener. Phil.’s good-nature never ran to seed, breeding the rank weed 
deception. He would as readily descend to on a forged note, as dream of} 
offering a false promise, to patch some case of seeming necessity that must af- 
terwards be all the worse for the counterfeit aid. He knew how to refuse, be- 
cause he knew how to comply. 


With what inveteracy he kept his word! “As right as the mail,” in these||denounce as a seedy one, we do it advisedly, 


old times, was a weak phrase with us. ‘The security of Phil.’s word put all 
comparisons to shame. We amused ourselves sometimes with thinking how 
awkward it would be some evening, for some fair lady never met before, if Phil. 
Harper, in his straightforward honesty, should happen to step up to her at a 
ball, and make her a promise of marriage when she was off her guard, and be- 
fore she ceuld stop him. 

Such a discharge of matrimonial artillery would, in ordinary cases, amount 
to nothing, to smoke, toa flash in the pan. Not so here. The bird would be 
brought down. The lady would most assuredly become Mrs. Harper. Nothing 
could save her, if he had once promised marriage. True—she might have an 
attached suitor in the next street; a lover, within a week of being her hus- 
band, in the refreshment-room at that moment ; true also, she might be a wi- 
dow in the first sable flush of her consternation and sorrow ;—nevertheless her 
name would infallibly be changed to nen within the usual period, known to 
calculators as no time. He must have broken his heart when he broke his 
word. 

And what—had such a result come to pass—what if he had then chosen to 
whisper in the ear of his fair rejecter, the flinty-hearted falsifier of his innocent 
jt My ghost shall haunt you!” ‘There his promise to pay a visit to her 
bed-side—a promise payable at sight—must have been duly met. There at 
least she could not have foiled him. We would have taken such a ghost’s word 
for more than a thousand. Czwsar's at Philippi could have been no greater ex- 
ample of supernatural punctuality. Phil. would have met her at Philippi, if 
said so. 

These are grave considerations not to be avoided, when we are ame 
upon the propensities of people who always keep their word. Much as we wis 
them multiplied in the world, still they might breed—let us own to 4 rational 
fear—no little mischief here and there. As the world goes, when a savage 
who is nice about his honour threatens to horsewhip somebody, there is every 
prospect that the outrage will not be perpetrated, for the chances are that the 
threatener habitually lies ; but ina community where truth prevails always, 
breaches of the peace must be alarmingly common. Many a gentleman who 
never tasted beaver (waterproof or otherwise) in his life, has given his word} 
that he weuld eat his hat if something did not turn out which happened quite 


the subject of comment. Many English and foreign writers have introduced 
him into their works, and upon the stage, parties who, like our ‘‘ sponge,” were 
devoted to dining-out. Beazley, in his admirable ferce of “ Where shall I 
Dine!” has given a perfect specimen of the class. The French dramatist, 
Scribe, too, in “ Le Gastronome sans argent,” has shewn that our continental 
neighbours are equally addicted to this passion ; for, as in the present case, as 
I shall presently shew, it is often carried to the extent of a passion. But to 
our history: the Hon. James Teviot was the younger son of a noble Scotch 
earl. Before our hero had attained his sixteenth year, his father died, leaving 
him a lofty-sounding name, with a miserable pittance of ten thousand pounds. 
The elder-brother, upon his accession to the title and property, generously ad- 
ded two thousand pounds,for the purpose of purchasing a commission in a regi- 
ment of light dragoons, and of giving the young cornet his fit out. Unfortu- 
nately for our hero, he shortly got into difficulties, which were not a little added 
to by the marriage of his elder brother, who took this opportunity of paying off 
his younger brothers’ fortunes, instead of continuing to them the interest of 
five percent. upon their property. Teviot was now compelled to dispose of 
his commission ; and, after paying his just and lawful debts, found himself the 
possessor of ten thousand nile in the three per cents., with nine hundred 
— ready money, which he invested in the purchase of the lease of a small 
ouse in the most fashionable part of London. “ Nothing like keeping up ap- 
pearance- !"" argued Jemmy to himself. ‘* How many dinners men lose by hav- 
ing no fixed residence; only get your name into ‘ Boyle’s Court Guide,’ and 
upon the occasion of a disappointment, a host knows at once where to find a 


jsubstitute !”’ 


Such were our hero’s thoughts, as he toek possession of No. —, * Blank- 


jblank Square.”’ Our man about town now set to work in earnest to secure his 


favourite object—dining out ; and it was curious to watch his proceedings. No 


jsooner had he finished his breakfast—a meal which, en passant be it said, he 


generally invited a friend to partake of, thinking it a investment to bring 
out a dinner—than he proceeded to pay his morning visits, and sow his cards 
When we make use of this term, which your regular punster would, of course, 
no horticulturist ever 

greater pains to sow seeds to bring up a succession of vegetables than did our 
hero to sow cards to bring up a succession of dinners. Perhaps we cannot en- 
lighten our readers better, with respect to our hero, than by giving one of his 
day’s adventures, when, according to the phraseology of a popular naval char- 
acter, Jemmy Teviot was “ cruising for a cutlet.” 

At eleven o'clock, the noble diner-out was to be seen at the guard-mounting 
at St. James’s Palace, where there was the chance of an invite to the dinner 
prepared for the officers on duty; if that failed, Jemmy would “ drop in” at 
some intimate friend’s house, lead to a conversation touching the dullness of 
London, hit at the play, or Jullien’s concert, in the hope of being asked to par- 
take of the family fare. Failing in this, the Honourable James would com- 
mence his cruise, ‘touching’ at all the clubs he was a member of. About 
three o'clock, he would again get ‘* under weigh,” and after “running” down 
St. James’s-street, would “beat ” up Pall Mall, “ tacking” in Regent-street, 
and “scudding” along Bond-street. Every dinner-giving “ craft’? that 
came in view he hailed ; first, a “ richly-freighted” merchant-man might chance 
to cross his track, into whom he would fire a broadside ; but the prize was not 
worth having. Next, a noble yachter hove in sight ; Jemmy tried to get the 


weather side of him, but no dinner-flag seemed likely to be hoisted that day, 


Whilst “ laying to” off Bond-street, an East Indiaman might be seea under 
heavy canvas, steering for his haven, Hanover-square ; our hero would then 
“clap on” all sail, and run under his “lee.” But the Indiamao was not 
“homeward bound,” having ordered his mulligatawny soup and 
the *“ Oriental ;” with a West Indiaman, he would be equally unlucky. Re- 
turning to St. James’s-street, some foreign craft might be seen in the horizon ; 
but despite of all our hero’s tact, no friendly summons was issued for seven o’- 
clock. ‘Two chances alone were left—the officers of the household brigade at 
the horse-guards, who sometimes dined at their own guard-room, or the sher- 
iffs’ dinner at the Old Bailey. 

“* Pass we the long, unvarying (and hitherto unsuccessful) track,” and bri 
our readers to four o'clock, when the cruiser ran down to the horseguards, 
fell In with a “ Man of War’’ inspecting his “crew.”” But here again he was 
doomed to disappointment—all were engaged. Nothing daunted, Jemmy 
again ‘set sail,” steering due east, and passing the Fleet, soon reached what 


the other way ; and when every body shall keep his word we must prepare for 


to carry on our nautical metaphor, might be mee the hulks and dockyard—= “ 
jamely, Newgate and the Uld Bailey. ‘There bringing himself to an anchor, 


e spectacles ; digestion will have enough to do. _ Phe ig hit ; 
Undertakings to send people to Jericho, though freely entered into, are never he entered the latter court, and lost no time in forwarding his card toone of the 


| 
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sheriffs, politely asking for a seat on the bench. This courtesy was readily 

ted, and was speedily followed by another, of greater interest to our hero 
—namely, an invitation to mect the judge at the sheriffs’ table, at five o'clock. 
Teviot was all smiles and thanks ; and apologizing for his morning toilet, ac- 
cepted the invitation. During the quarter of an hour that preceded the dinner, 
Jemmy turned that generally admitted dull time to no little account—haviog 
accepted two invitations for the following week—one to the goldsmiths’, and 
. the other to the Mansion House. ; 

Our aristocratic Sponge had, by dint of inuendoes and hints, quite entram- 
melled two aldermep in his chains. Hence the introduction to the chief mag- 
istrate of the City, and its result. Dinner was now announced ; and instead 
of ‘ hung beef,’ as a wicked wag had told Teviot he inevitably would find at the 
Old Bailey, our diner-out, who was a bit of a gourmét, was agreeably surprised 
at seeing as good a dinner as could be put upon the table—a turtle dinner, 
worthy of Heliogabulas, or Doctor Kitchener. It would be tedious tw give a 
more detailed account of the sayings and doings of our hero, in the daily pur- 
suit of his favourite object,—suffice it to say, for some years he went on, and 
prospered. At length, a severe illness overtook him, but even during this, his 
ruling passion was in the ascendency. A kind-hearted friend had told him to 
make his house his home during his indisposition, and daily did our diner-out 
avail himself of this hospitality. Unfortunately, one morning Teviot received 
a note, saying his friend’s father was expected to town, on business, and beg- 

ing he would rot be inconvenienced by being * put off’’ at dinner, until the 
Taoaien day. Whether this sudden disappointment had any effect upon our 
hero’s constitution, now very much debilitated by that most insidious disease, 
consumption, we know not, but certain it is, he felt far from well that day 
Whilst turning over in his mind how he cvuld make up for the lost dinner, a 
dashing team drove up to the door. 

“ Holloa, Jemmy! they told me you were seedy!" exclaimed a young cor- 
net of the light-daagoons, quartered at Hounslow. 

“ And s@)1 am!” responded Teviot, still with an eye to business—“ dying 
for change of air.” 

“Ts that all, old fellow? Put on your togs, jump on the roof; we've a large 

y at the barracks tu-day—some of the blnes, out and out good ones; you 
can have a bed, or come back with me. I’m now quartered at Kensington.” 

Our hero gladly availed himself of this invitation. How little did he antic- 


ipate the result. It is soon told. The cold moist atmosphere of a December) 


day was more than his feeble frame could bear. Upon his return from Houns-| 
low, a physician was sent for; and in four-and-twenty hours Teviot was a 
corpse. After our hero’s demise, the following papers were found in his es- 
crutoire, containing ‘“‘mems” for diners-out, with a few of the Honourable 
James's anecdotes ; and as they may be useful to some of our readers, and as 
some time has elapsed since they were written, we have no hesitation in giving 
them, for the “first Cime,” as the playbills say, to the British public. 
MEMS. FOR DINERS OUT. 

Never arrive late to a dinner-party, your host and hostess are apt to get “ fus- 

sy”’ at the probability of the dinner being spoilt, and will vent their spleen up- 


on their absent guests. Asa matter of cuurse, extol your Amphytrion’s house} 


and furniture, not forgetting a considerable portion of ** soft solder” to the host- 
ess in praise of her “lovely progeny.’ Ascertain, if possible, the names and 
occupations of all the guests, so that you may be prepared to throw in ao ap- 
propriate word to any one you may chance to get nextto. !f an antiquated 
damsel, doomed to single-blessedness (query, wretchedness,) talk of the folly 
of youthful marriages, dwell upon the absurdity of being taken from the school- 
room to the altar, and run the changes upon “childish attachments,”’ “ too 

oung to know their own minds,” and ** marry in haste, and repent at leisure.”’, 
ir a poet, poetess, author or authoress, is placed next to you, quote a line, or 
sentence, if possible, of their last work, and talk of it as one of the most tal- 
ented productions of the season. Censure the severity of critics, which will 
draw forth a reply from the author of “ the kindness shewn to their unpretend- 
ing volume.” If the work is dull, tell the writer the right-minded public will, 
in time, appreciate, despite of what the snarling critics may say. If the au- 
thor has been guilty of ** plagiarism,” give him or her a catalogue raisonnée of 
noble and talented plagiarists, throwing in the reply of Charles the Second, 
who, when urged not to patronise one of Dryden’s plays, as having been sto- 
len from other works, ied, “‘ Steal me such another, and I'll patronise it as 
much as I do honest John’s.” If you find yourself nexttoa youthful poetess, 


you may say of her work what Sic James Mackintosh said of Corinne, * 1)! 


swallow it slowly, that I may taste every drop.” If chance places a military 
man next to you, lead him on to talk of drills and pipe-clay—che duke and the 
peninsula, of course pronouncing the corps to which your neighbour belongs! 
to be one of the finest in her majesty’s service. If a naval hero is your neig!t- 
bour, talk ef Nelson, Howe, aud Collingwood, and listen to his yarns of the 
sea, and dangers of the deep. If a traveller is placed next to you, journey! 
with him over his beaten track, and urge him to publish his journals. With a 
lawyer, be brief; they are more accustomed to talk than to listen. Witha 
tuft-huntersdrop in accidentally that you thought you saw him the day before! 
in the park, which will give him a cue, to cemmence his narrations of hign-ored 
dames and nobles with whom he is on the most intimate terms. In short, suit 
your conversation to your company. Respecting anecdotes, have » certain 
number stored up in your memory, ready to do their duty when called upon ; 
but be particularly careful never to lug in one of them out of place, but be 
equally prompt, whenever an opportunity occurs, to avail yourself of it. Thus, 
he conversation turys upon Wellington, you immediately begin—* I heard a 
t characteristic dote of the great man lately : Commander Hall of her 
ty’s yacht, who had ‘done the state some service’ in China, was anxious 
presen'ed to the hero of a hundred fights, upon an occasion in which the 
went on board the Victoria and Albert. The name of the commander was 
ioned to the duke, who said he should be delighted to be introduced to the 
nt officer. The vaingueur des vaingueures went through the yacht, and 
mas about to leave it, when he turned round to the captain, and said, introduce! 
fe to your commander. Théiiceremony took place. ‘Happy to know you, 
ommander Hall. You are a brave fellow ; fought like a hero in the Nemesis, 
in China. Gallant, gallant. God bless you,’ holding out his hand at the same 


time. The son of Neptune warmly grasped the veteran warrior's hand, ex-) 


claiming, ‘! would rather have that blessing than that of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, aud all the bishops put together.’ ”’ 

After telling your story, wait (as the professed actors do) for the applause, 
and do not be carried away by it, or be led to tell another story, until an equal- 
lyfavourable opportunity occurs. If the subject turns upon- politics, quote 
Sueaidan and the pure eleétor of that immaculate borough of Stafford. ‘So, 

mmperidan, you are about to give us reform ; that’s right, only think, in) 
owns there are poor fellows, I hear say, that get nothing at for their 
es; that an’t right, and want reforming altogether. Talking of reform,” 
~ youmay continue, “I must tell you a most i cavematense that 


joceurred during the last reign. Lord ida visit to Bedlam; among 
the inmates was a pcor woman, who happe to ask his lordship his name, 
‘Oh,’ replied the latter, ‘l’'m Mr. Smith,’ giving a travelling name. Nothi 
more occurred until a few months afterwards, when the same noble lord pai 
another visit to the same place. The woman already alluded to approached his 
lordship, and in a voice that savoured little of insanity, said, ‘ You gave me a 
false name when last you were here ; but let that pass.’ The kind-hearted 
nobleman assured the poor sufferer that he had meant no harm. She ony 4 
ed, ‘ No, you are too warm-hearted to mean to act unkindly ; but will you do 
me a favour! I am mad—I feel it—I know it, although often I am perfect! 
jcollected, yet I should not be safe at large ; but wil) you tell the king, rome § 
insane as | often am, I never was half so mad as he was when he put his name 
‘to the Reform bill.” An electioneering anecdote or two may follow this ; but 
be sure they are short and pithy—always bear in mind the Prince of Denmark's 
instructions to the players, vide Hamlet. 

_ In some societies jocose stories tell well. The best way of introducing them 
is to mention poor James Smith, and the never-to-be-forgotten Thecdore. Then 
you may rattle off a volley of their best sayings—‘ Walking one day with 
j|Hook, in winter, we passed a shop with the name of Hawes: ‘Ob,’ said Theo- 
— ‘fine weather for the surgeons—a nice practice, I've no doubt, during the 
Tost— 


‘ Perpetual fieezings and perpetual thaws, 
Though bad for Hips, are good for Haws. 
Before I had finished laughing, the name of Thurtell, the murderer of Weare, 
was named, ‘ Ay,” asked Hook, * of course you know why he used an air-gun '" 


No,’ I replied. ‘ Because he wished to kill Weare without Noyse ; or,’ he 


icontinued, ‘like an old coat !—because he was the worse for wear’ (Weare.) 
Our conversation then turned upon the burning of the Exeter Theatre. ‘Ay,’ 
Hook, ‘that’s quite theatrical—enser a fire ; exit a theatre,’ (Exeter 
Theatre.) 

| Be carefal of risking a pun as your own ; you can introduce it in the follow- 
jing manner—“ A friend of mine said a tolerable good thing last week,” then 
igive your pun; if it flashes in the ye you of course add, * Well, I myself 
did not see the wit of it, though all the party laughed.” If it goes off bril- 
plasty, when asked,who’s your friend’ you may say, ‘“* One’s often worst friend, 
myself.” 

Reader, study the above axioms, and I have no doubt you will shortly be- 
come a truly popular diner-out. 

| 

| THE “ VENDETTA.” 

| [The following story is supposed to be 1old by one member of a house- 
‘hold called “‘ Une Maison Maternelle,” to another who has just joined the es- 
\tablishment. The ‘* Maison Maternelle”’ is peculiar to Paris, and is one of the best 
|preservatives of morality and good order among the operatives of that disso- 
_ lute Capital that can be conceived. It is under the domestic rule of a steady 
‘prudent woman commouly a widow, and is the resort of young mechanics who 
|have come from the provinces to find occupations in the city. The regula- 
tions are always vigorously enforced, the “‘ Mother " has always an eye to the 
jconduct of the young men and has generally the means of detecting the ten- 
dencies to irregularity in any of them where such occur A house of this kind 
is always well looked upon by the master artizans, who chuse rather to apply 
‘here when they want hands than toemploy strangers who call in search of em- 
ployments. The ‘* Maison Maternelle” therefore is the house of call for*jour- 
‘neymen without the temptation which a tavern presents. } 

It is now about seven years since the ‘‘ Mother” after her widowhood came 
‘to live at this house. At the time she had with her Marguerite, ber daughter, 
\as handsome and comely a maiden as it would be possible to behold—a frail 
ed cheeks and lon red har, a child 
‘and melancholy, such a girl as no str: T wou ve imagined to have belong- 
jed to our fresh and free- ed * Mother.” She was beloved by usall, and 
\fostered amongst us with kindly care. We were of her too, for in her 
very weakness lay her strength, and we felt called upon to afford her respect 
and protection ; for her father had been one of ourselves, a fearless and steady 
compagnon, who — up for our rights, and would see none of us aggrieved. 
‘Marguerite was left, as it were, in our charge, and we in turn sought to defend 
(from oppression the daughter of poor Pierre, who upon so many occasions had 
so manfully defended us. 

You will readily believe that the fair Marguerite lacked not suitors. They 
‘came, indeed, thick as berries on the elder bush, each with his ca e of 
merits and his list of failings. Some with a goodly dower, the fruit of their 
own industry and prudence, others with nought but their yeuth and sturdy cour- 
age in their favour. But whatever miu ve the pretensions of each, you may 
be sure that they were carefully investigated by the rest, so that no liar or false 
craven-hearted deceiver could possibly creepamongthem. Ci ¢ bas 
wane this good, none can appear what he is not, and all are estimated at their 

ust value 
? You may, perhaps, fancy that the rivalry which existed among the band of 
lovers must of necessity have led to much angry feeling and bitterness ; but it 
was notso. Marguerite had a ready smile and kindly word for all, but for a long 
‘time favoured none ; and it was amongst the youths who sought her 
hand that they wouid abide by her choice, nor seek to injure or annoy the happy 
man whom she would fix upon. 

This preference, for a long time dubious, became, however, at length visible 
toall. The maiden’s heart was chained at last. Hope remained but to one, 
and despair to many. And whothink you she favoured’ She who might 
have selected from the proudest and bravest of them all : but there is really no 


gentle Marguerite nad chosen from amongst the crowd of her admirers a youth, 
poor, and bumble in pretension, not even favoured by nature with any of those 
advantages which will sometimes captivate woman, for he was of slight and 
delicate stature, and of melancholy temperament,a native of the upland districts 
of our own stern Corsica, who had been driven from his native place by the burn- 
ing of his home and the destruction of his family by the vendetta executed upon 
‘his race by its old enemics, the Osbaldis. 
They say that the story which Matteo had to tell was so pitiful a one that 
‘you could not listen to its relation without tears. He liad eseaped with the ut- 
mos! difficulty and danger from amid the slaughter of his kindred, carryi 
away, however through peril almost incredible, the infant which was canal 
in his dead mother's arms. He bore the child with him through hardships and 
privations during his long and weary journey hither, and he still persisted in 
maintaining her, although urged by his companions to place the babe in one of 
the a a ap pg which this city abounds. Nothing, however, could shake 
his resolution of watching and nursing the infant hi , and he performed the 
task with a patience and devotion ae ing to behuld. 

I think it must have been the feeling of pity which Matteo’s misfortune ex} 


jaccounting for the perverseness which exists in woman's nature, The fair and — 
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cited which first gave rise to love in Marguerite’s bosom ; for, as I told you be-|| 


fore, he was not endowed with any peculiar personal grace, nor did he even seek’ 
her notice by any demonstration of attention. It was indeed rather from her- 
self that the first advances came. Be this as it may, they grew to be acknow-| 
ledged lovers. Our ** Mother’ approved of her daughter’s choice, although 
the match flattered no one feeling of her maternal vanity, inasmuch as the lad. 
was poor, and of no great skill even in the cailing which he had chosen, that of! 
worker in metals, for how should he know aught concerning such craft, he who 
had passed his life upon the hills, tilling and managing his father’s farm. But) 
the generous heart of the ** Mother’’ shrank not, but opened at once to the youth, 
whom all the world seemed to have abandoned, and from the moment that Mar- | 
guerite had declared to her the love she felt for Matteo, at once, and without 
any after thought or calculation, did she treat him as her son, and gather tovher, 
bosom with a parent’s love, the poor forlorn babe of whom he had taken such) 
generous charge. The child was from that day treated as her own, and has) 
never left her since that hour. You can yourselfjudge of how she has been 
tended for that poor desolate orphan, is now Mamselle Louison who wiill inherit, 
all the ‘‘ Mother's’’ gains, and will become in time one of the richest partis of | 
the whole quartier. 

Things went on thus smoothly for some time. Matteo with true Corsican) 
pride urged not the day of marriage until his earnings had procured him suffi-' 
cient to furnish his intended bride with the trinkets,which by the antique custom) 
of Corsica, the affianced bridegroom must of necessity present to his bride on, 
the morning of her nuptiais. The round flat rings of solid gold for the ears, | 
the cross and reliquaire forthe neck, and the long gold-headed pin, to fasten the’ 
veil amid the braids of her hair. 

It was during this period of delay that I first grew acquainted with Matteo. 
To speak truth, I never felt desirous of cultivating any very intimate friendship 
for the lad, nor did his character at first inspire me with muchadmiration. You! 
will condemn this feeling—but so it was. If you had ever lived in our island 
you would understand the sentiment of pity and contempt with which we view 
any individual who flies from the vendetta, instead of staying to front his ene-' 
mies, and endeavour either by open defiayce, or by craft and cunning, to widen| 
the chance of its ever being at an end. Victim for victim, blood for blood is' 
our motto, and one which not all the theories of philanthropists, nor the severi-| 
ty of authorities have been able to change. ‘The number of victims must tally! 
on either side ere the vendetta is completed, and it is thought almost puerile 
cowardice in a man to fly as Matteo had done without diminishing the chance of 
its ever being satisfied. 

Now the family of Osbaldi, the hated enemies of the race from which Matteo 
came, had made their vengeance almost good. There needed but one single 
victim more on the side of the Lozanis to bring the debt of blood incurred by the 
latter to a just and fair balance, so that it might afterwards have been closed for 
ever, or have been recommenced on a new account. 

The proceeding of Matteo in thus flying to Paris, was certainly unlike the 
usual manner of acting in our rude country, and sometimes when he talked to! 
me of the past, [ could not help telling him what [ feared would be the opinion! 
he must have left behind. He would groan with anguish at the thought, and 
tell me that it was the sight of the child which had caused him to take this’ 
step. His mother had placed the babe under his care when she was dying in’ 
the cave where she lay concealed from the pursuers of her family, who had) 
burned the roof from above her head, who had harried and depoiled the land. 
which had yielded sustenance to herchildren. Jt was when he had sworn with! 
a solemn oath to be a parent to the child, that the memory of the near comple- 
tion of the vendetta of the Osbaldis crossed his mind. He remembered that it! 


before a. maudlin old justice of the peace, and then return together, hand in 
ihand, satisfied with his decision.” 

* Say not so,” returned Matteo, sadly ; ‘say not so, my friend; nature had 
indeed given me the same rugged sou! which she has bestowed so freely u 
the children of our island; but ever since the day of horror, when I held the 
sinking head of my brother Luigi, and watched his failing spirit, a change has 
taken place in my mode of thinking. Luigi was a priest, and had sought with 
Christian zeal to appease the wolfish ferocity which existed in our family against 
the Osbaldis. But it was in vain. My brother Marco stabbed young Beato 
Osbaldi upon the hills, and soon after this poor Luigi himself, holy and gentle 
as he was, was shot from the roadside, while in the very act of admimistering 
comfort at the bedside of a poor parishioner. It was while he was dying on 
my bosom that he stayed my vows of vengeance, by his prayers, for the wel- 
fare cf our enemies, bidding me, in the name of Him who had forgiven, amid 
the agonies of death, his cruel persecutors, to abstain from revenge.” 

“It would be well,” said J, “if such Christian charity could rule the feelings 
on both sides; but where will you find such forbearance in Corsicat Even 
now, coubt it not, the Osbaldis are still living in the hope that you will be found 


‘upon the island. Rely upon it, Matteo, while that one bloody vest hangs in the 


chimney nook, they will not cease from seeking your life.” 


“T know it well,”’ returned Matteo, gravely; ‘“‘and for some time J had 
deemed it possible that they might find me even here. But come, let us think 
of gayer things—there is some one at the door—‘tis the ‘ Mother.” She 
brings the paper from the cure. Dear mother! ‘tis more than fortune she is 
bringing me. “Tis hope and life—the wish to live—which I once thought I 
should never feel again.” 

The door (yonder door to the left of the poéle) opened slowly as he spoke. 
it was not the “ Mother” who entered, but a young man, a stranger to the 
house, who advanced with uncertain, hesitating step towards us, and holding 
out a written paper, asked if he was right in his application for admittance at 
'the ‘* Mother’s” establishment, according to the direction on the paper which 
|he held. It was all fairenough; he had been directed rightly, and he seated 
ihimself with us to await the “* Mother's” return home. ile was a dsome 
ivouth, tall, and dark, but not fierce looking; and, when we tried to draw him 
into conversation, we found him grave and taciturn; but that might be owing 
ito the fatigue of having journeyed far, for his appearance was all travel-worn 
and dusty, and he wore his large, white woollen cloak, rolled up across his 
‘shoulders. I could tell in a moment that he came from the south, by number- 
‘less tokens ; but I thought Matteo, poor youth, would have expired with de- 
light when the stranger told us that he came from Toulon, and that he had just 
returned from a visit to Corisca! Questions were of course showered upon 
‘hin from both of us with regard to the mother island. He came from my part 
of it, but he had only heard of Matteo's native village, and the feuds of the Os- 
lbaldis and Lozanis, for which it was celebrated at the moment. He started, 
jhowever, so violently when I happened to address Matteo by his name, that I, 
|bein + seated next to him was really sorry that the Jamp had bummed so low, that 
it had grown too dark to see the workings of his features. 

“You are welcome from the dear island,” said Matteo ; ‘ you have arriven 
lin time to dance at my wedding ; “twill take place next week, and we are to 
jdancé the Garaqua with castagnettes, in honour of home. Will you join us— 
lyou must have it fresh in your memory ” 

The youth smiled, rather a ghastly smile, and muttered forth an embarrassed 
answer, but promised nothing. It was just at this moment that the “* Mother’ 
returned full of joy and goodwill to all the world. She brought back the pa- 
‘pers, all ex régle, and rallied poor Matteo on the shortness of the period of |i- 


needed ut one single victim more on the side of the Lozanis ; he thought he !berty which remained to him, embracing him all the while with such kindness 


could not long escape, and that the child, weak and defenceless, would be left 
desolate and destitute. He knew that the Osbaldis were still in pursuit of 
him; he could see at times from his place of refuge, their emissaries rushing 
hither and thither among the rocks, and so one day, wearied with this state of 
anxiety and terror, for the infant's sake, he left his retreat and got down to the’ 


‘and warm affection, that even dim as was the hall, | could see the tears glisten 
lin his eyes. 
The stranger had stood unobserved, silently gazing on the scene, until Mat- 


\teo, remembering his presence, dragged him forward, and presented him to the 


“ Mother,” urging her to find him accommodation for the night as he was almost 


~~ 


sea-shore, where he soon found a vessel bound for France, in which he took pas-|'a countryman of his own—he had just returned from Corsica! The “ Mother” _ 
sage, and arrived in this place, after much danger and privation, but still with his'|was fain to regret, however, that her house being full, it was impossible to 
dead mother's child safe from harm or injury, and what is more, so well in health, oblige the stranger with a bed, in spite of the letter which he brought recom- 
as blooming and fresh as though she had been tended with the fondest care by,/mending him to hercare. ‘* The approaching marriage of her daughter,”’ she 
whole hosts of gossips and nurses. ‘said, “ had filled her house to overflowing, for the hope of the dance and fete, 
Such was the tale which Matteo told me in private ; and, although I could |noces et festin, which would take place, had lured many of the inmates of other 
not approve his flight,syet when I gazed upon the little child, I could not help ‘establishments to come to her.’’ The young man appeared to be wofully dis- 
feeling that the excuse was good. | appointed at this mtelligence ; so much so, indeed, that §poor Matteo came to 
Well, the bridal ecrin was at last complete, and there remained but to fix the |his assistance. 
day for the wedding. [ shall never forget the evening on which poor Matteo! ‘‘ Come, mother dear,” said he, coaxing, ‘“ do not Jet us tarnthe stranger from 
displayed to me his little treasures, the fuits of his own industry. They were jour gates upon such a joyous might as this; rather than let him depart, I pro- 
all of his own workmanship, and he might well be proud.of their execution, for pose that he should share my mattrass and my chamber, and to-morrow we 
it was marvellous how any one so lately arrived from leading such a very dif- |might surely find means to grant him better quarters.” 
ferent mode of life could have made such progress in the art. But what will, ‘The stranger endeavoured to stammer his thanks, but methought they did 
not love accomplish ! We were seated here side by side in this very chauffoir not come cheerfully ; and while the mother made some slight objections to the 
alone, for the rest of the compagnons bad retired, and Matteo was awaiting the! inconvenience this arrangement would cause to both of them, Matteo had light- 
return of the * Mother,” who was from home about some little business con- /ed his candle, and, seizing the stranger s arm, was hurrying to his room, utterin 
cerning her daughter's marriage. Matteo had placed the bridal orna-|merry “ good nights” all along the corridor, and declaring that small rest woul 
ments in Marguerite’s work-box, which was standing on a table where you his compauion have, for he wou'd make him talk the whole night long of Cor- 
saw Mamselie Louison, writing when you came in, and returned to his seat be- /sica. it isin such guise as this that we poor mortals are shaken and tossed to 
side me, full of a calm and holy joy at thoughtof the great blessing which had and fro by the rude hand of Destiny ! 
befallen him after the storms and trials amid which his life had hitherto been | I myself did not retire for some time after this, for the *‘ Mother’ had much 
z \to tell of all the difficulties she had experienced in obtaining for Matteo the 
I cannot tell you why, even to this very hour, but the sight of his happi-| permissions required, notwithstanding the papers had arrived foie his birthplace 
ness gave me a feeling of mortal sadness which grew aimost painful, and | re-| that very day, and that the maire of his commune had spoken highly of his 
mained silent while he poured forth his feelings of gratitude to Heaven for all character. ; Si 
its mercies. Perhaps my silence affected him at length, for gradually his;con-| It was nearly midnight when I did at length withdraw from the chauffog 
versation took a graver tone, and he spoke of his youth spent in Corsica, amid By an instinct, for which I could not account, I turned down the little corrigil 
the hatreds and the heartburnings of enmities; and said (shame upon him for which led to Matteo's chamber, and paused fora moment to listen at the dq 
the thought) that the life he led as an independent workman, toiling for his daily |All was silent at first, and 1 thought they must have been sleeping for sol 
bread, but eating it in peace and quiet, without the fear that the knife with which||time, but as I turned away, my footsteps were arrested by the sound of a voi 
he had divided it would be red with the blood of an enemy ere he had time’ |within, pronouncing distinctly the name of Osbaldi! and then such a strangé 
to close it, was much more to his taste than the old life in Corsica, so full’ |wild, smothered laugh followed the exclamatfOn that, echoing as it did upon the @ 
of the hideous excitement of bloody triumph, or the anguish aud terrors of de- |stillness of midnight, it nade me tremble from head to foot. But a moment's 
reflection caused ine to fee] angry with myself for this absurd sensation, and I 
I could not help shuddering as he spoke, for I was amazed at his fond securi- |shuffled off to bed without further delay. * Matteo has kept his word,” thought 
ty, I, who am a Corsican myself, know well that no man basa right to deem him- 1; “he is keeping that poor, wayworn youth awakeeall night with his questions 
self safe even though he might fly to the solitudes of America, so long as the concerning home and kindred ; but why need he for ever torment himselfabout 
vendetta is unsatisfied. To avoid oe ago of what was passing in my mind,|/those accursed Osbaldis !” 
however, 1 rallied him cheerfully upon his anti-national feelings. ||. Notwithstanding this comforting assurance, I slept but ill that night. My 
“You are no trae Corsican, Matteo,” said I ; “ you have none of the dark |dreams were frightful and extited, and I awoke from them in terror. Once, 80 
spirit of our mation. You should have been born in the cold north where folks!|vivid was the impression of uneasiness | had felt on cong to bed, that I coulgiaay 
make up their fiercest quarrels over a jug of wine,or rush with angry br awling| |have sworn that I heard poor Matteo groan, and call for help, reproaching ne 
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‘or my delay, and jumped from my bed only to find that all was dark and silent 
in my chamber, and that I had been subjected to a violent fit of nightmare. 
Towards morning, however, I grew more calm, and the return of day made me 
almost forget the terrors of the night The sight of the “ Mother's” joyous 
smile completely restored my tranquillity, and Marguerite, too, moving about in 
her usual quiet manner, would have dissipated the most feverish fancies. The 
“ Mother” told me, with a chuckling laugh, that Marguerite was busied in ma- 
' king a kind of cake, or gallette, of rye flour, which is peculiar to Corsic., in or- 
der to regale Matteo and his new friend at breakfast ; that she had succeeded 
beyond her expectatons, and was already enjoying, with great glee, the idea of 
Matteo’s surprise. 
Time, however passed on, and Matteo came not, as was hic wont, among 
the earliest. One by one the workmen disappeared. Each having swallowed 
his bowl of soup aux chouz, sallied forth with his loaf beneath his arm to his 
various employments, and I began to feel a sort of nervous irritation at the fre- 
— opening of the door while | was watching it for the entrance of Matteo. 
sun was carting high in heaven, and still he came not, much to the sur- 
prise of the “ Mother” and myself. and to the utter discomfiture of poor Mar- 
guerite, whose cakes were getting cold. [ was just about proceeding to his 
, when I was arrested in my intention by the entrance of the stran- 


ger. 

“ Where is Matteo *”’ cried both females at once as soon as he appeared. 

“ T know not,”’ replied he, calmly. “ I have been abroad since sunrise, and 
left him buried in profound and heavy slumber.” - 

He was vere pale, but that might be his nature. I could not tell, for! had 
only seen him by the dim light of the lamp on the evening previous ; but his 
voice quivered slightly, and reminded me, with startling effect, of the strange 
laugh I had heard at midnight. I arose with a sudden movement, impelled by, 
I know not what, singular emotion. I rushed towards the door—my hand was 
on the lock, and as I turned, | caught hiseye. By Heaven ! it faltered, and 
his upper lip was blanched and bloodless, and quivered like the aspen leaf! 

I rushed to the door of the chamber where, according to the stranger's re 
port, Matteo still was sleeping ; but so great was my agitation, that | was fain 
topause ere I entered. The “ Mother” had followed me, and stood by my 

ide, asking me forsooth what I could mean by such wild haste, and wonder- 
ing yet the more when she beheld the anguish and the terror depicted in my 
countenance. The key was in the lock—she entered first and I followed close- 
ly. She went straight to the side of the bed, and peeped through the closed 
curtains, and turning to me, said, in a broken whisper, ‘“‘ You are a fool, 
Giorgi ; you have frightened me 30 with your jooks, that I tremble 
like one with the palsy.” 

She drew the curtain with a brusque movement, and showed me the form of 
Matteo Lozani stretched calmly in the bed. His face was turned from the 
light, and one arm rested outside the coverlet. 

“* Come, Matteo, mon garcon !"’ cried the ** Mother,” in a loud voice, .and 
dragging the chair which stood by the bedside across the tiled floor in o:der to 
ren as much noise as ible ; ** come, get up, mon fils, ‘tis time to rise and 
see that Marguerite has been thinking of you while you have been so lazily 
sleeping there.”’ 

But neither the loud tones of her voice nor the creaking of the chair could 
arouse him from his slumber, so she shook him roughly hoy shoulder, and 
then, in surprise that he still moved not, seized the hand | lay outstretched 
upon the coverlet. 

Great God ! what a frightful shriek escaped her lips as she let the hand fall 
heavily back again, and tore with frantic eagerness the covering from the face 
and bosom of poor Matteo! She pressed her hand to his forehead, and then 
eg it fora moment to his heart—then bent low over his face, and placed 

lips to his, and without uttering a word—a sound, sank at my feet motion- 
Jess and insensible ! 

Her cry had brought to the chamber all the inmates at that moment within 
aust came flocking thither in alarm—al! except the stranger. The truth 
was but too soon evident. Matteo was dead, and must have been dead some 
hours, for hé was already cold and stiff! How or by what means he came by 
his death remained a mystery to the bystanders, for not a single er of vio- 
lence, not a drop of blood, not the slightest bruise was visible, and his coun- 
tenance was calm and composed as that of a sleeping child. 

Our first thought was of course to secure the stranger, whom we all felt cer- 
tain must, in some way, be concerned in this awful event. We rushed into 
the hall where I had left him but a few short moments before, and found him 
sitting quietly at breakfast ; but I observed that he had not touched the ga- 
lette, which Marguerite had made for Matteo, and which, in mortified pique at 
the latter's idleness, she had, to punish him, bade his companion despatch be- 
fore he came. 

It is needless to say, that he was immediately conveyed under safe escort to’ 

ison, but he still maintained the same dogged calmness which had marked 
bia demeanour throughout. When pressed closely to confess all that had ta- 
ken place during the night, he merely replied, “ What have I to confess ? 
The youth slept sound the moment he laid his head upon the pillow ; and when 
I left him in the morning, he still was in a calm and tranquil slumber.”’ 

What added to the gravity and mystery of the case, was the total impossi- 
bility which existed in deciding by what means poor Matteo nad come by his 
death. Almost every celebrated surgeon of the metropolis was called in to ex- 
amine the body, and all returned the same opinion—that death had been sud- 


den—immediate. This was proved by many tokens which! cannot now re-)) 


member, but which perfectly served to convince every member of the facult 
that he could not have died by violence ; and this opinion gaining ground wi 
the public, by the time the trial of the accfsed came on, he was already absolv- 
ed in the minds of those interested in the case, and as good as acquitted. From 
the moment he appeared before the judge, his case was clear. His defence was 
evident. There was no murder, therefore he could be no murderer. 


The Anglo American. 


jdisplay no mark of injury, save one single bruise occasioned by 


for whom he had worked at Toulon was also called to give evidence as to char- 
acter. He said that Lenardi had been among the best and most steady of his 
workmen, but that for some time previously to his leaving Toulon he had be- 
jcome somewhat derangé, but that all his comrades in attributing the 
change in his habits to disappointment in some love affair, for when rallied 
on the subject he had suddenly lefithe place in disgust, and announced his 
paestinn of coming to Paris, since which time he had not beheld him till this 
hour. 

| ‘There was nothing more to be said, nothing more could be done. My evi- 
[dence of the exclamation I had heard, of the laughter which accompanied it, 
was looked upon as puerile, and indeed almost disbelieved ; so Lenardi was 
acquitted, and stood afree man by the unanimous decision of his judges. 
‘There were many amongst us who thought him an ill-used man, and as in this 
place every sentiment is exaggerated, and people always run into extremes, 
from having been an object of execration Lenardi became, in the eyes of the 
multitude. a kind of victim, and a false unhealthy interest was got up amongst 
jus about him. Compagnonage found itself offended and aggrieved that one 
of its ‘members should have been so hardly dealt by, and nothing then was too 
liberal to show the deep sense of the injustice which had been inflicted. 

As for the grief of the * Mother” and the despair of poor Marguerite, none 
can tell them. From the hour of the discovery of Matteo’s death the girl had 
been hovering between the loss of life and of reason. She had not lef: her bed 
since that hour, and the ‘* Mother” had devoted her whole time to the tend- 
ing of her daughter, whose chamber she had not left for a single instaut. 

Now mark how ar. all-wise Providence had ordered that the truth should be 
brought to light, and justice dealtat last to the guilty one. It is a custom 
among the com of every class to carry a private feuille de route, inde- 
age of the one which the regulations of the police act obliges him to 
jhave. This is signed and countersigned by the owners of the different Maisons 
‘Maternelles where he may have lodged upon his journey, and entitles him to 
lodgings at certain others of these houses in the various towns through which 
he may pass. Before departing for the south Lenardi had brought his paper 
to be signed by the ‘* Mother’’ of this house ; such a precaution being consid- 
ered doubly necessary after the suspicious occurrence which had taken place 
\beneath her roof, and which of course hed spread among every branch of com- 
pagnonage from one end of France to the other. The “ Mother’ could not 
refuse to put her mark to the paper, although she did so with many a deep sob, 
but nothing could induce her to see Lenardi, and he remained here in the chauf- 
foir until the ** Mother’’ sent back his feuille de route. 

It was a dull and weary hour. There were abouta dozen of us assembled 
here, and Lenardi was seated in the midst. The lamp burnt low and dingily, 
and I was very sad, for the whole scene, with the sight of Lenardi, reminded 
me of the night of his arrival. He, however, had lost none of his usual calm- 
ness, although I observed that he once fixed a singularly wild and startled gaze 
upon the wooden settle by the poele which Matteo had occupied on the night 
in question, as though he still beheld him seated there. They were however 
a kindly set of fellows—those young compagnons, and endeavoured to divert 
Lenardi by making him forget all the sad circumstances which had befallen 
him in that house, and so kept up as well as possible a sort of running conver- 
sation, which was nourished by his answers to their various questions, as to 
the road he meant to travel, and the towns he would have to visit. Each one 
e his advice and opinion. He must see this. he must see that 

“ Talk of seeing strange sights, have you ever visited the Spanish frontier !” 
said young Pierre the pn ein res had just returned from the south, his merry 
black eyes twinkling with mischief, as he asked the question. ‘ That's the 
jcountry for a lad of mettle. Such strange doings there ; such cudgeling, such 
fighting ! It did one good to see men who could stand a stout knock or two 
without crying quarter, or running to the nearest justice for redress.”’ 

“ What mean you, Pierre '” cried one of the listeners ; “ tell us something 

t these — sights and this strange fighting.” 

“ Lord it would take you till to-morrow to hear it all,” returned the youth. 
“ They often fight for pleasure in these parte, and each village has its mode of 
combat. At Arcoz, for example, where I passed the night] saw a game of 
single-stick which I shall not soon forget. To seethe spurt out as their 
arms wheeled round and round, describing circles in the air so rapidly that you 
scarcely knew they moved at all, until one or other sank exhausted, seeming 
to bleed at every pore. Oh, "twasa horrid sight! And then again at Ort 
"twas different, the weapon there is of another kind. No blood is spilt, no 
bones are broken, and the victim bas been known to fall down dead, and yet 
the mortal 

ow.”’ 


Lenardi, who had been gered buried in thought, actually bounded on 
his chair at these words, and, looking angrily at the speaker, moved uneasily 
from his place, and took another coat babted bien. 

“ Ah! the traveller's tales come at last,” said one of the company, “ I 
thought Pierre could not journey far without bringing home wondrous things. 
And pray how is this miracle brought about t” 

*« Why, by the simplest means in the world,” said the lad, indignant that his 
veracity should be doubted, ‘‘ the weapon they fight with isa long narrow bag 
filled with sand, and I was told that many of them were so dexterous in the use 
of it that they could kill an adversary by a single blow.” 

“ Tush !" again exclaimed the same doubting listener, “ traveller's tales 
all these, and we poor credulous Parisians—,” he interrupted himself in his 
of Lenardi for having caused him to start so violently 


when he had sud@jy leant across him to reach a log which stood in the cor- 
ner behind. 

Meanwhile, the persevering Pierre had resumed, while bis utor was 
busied stuffing the log into the fire. ‘ But what I saw was ing to what I 


heard, for | was told that the stone-cutters of Maros possessed the art of ma- 
king a man disappear without any trace whatever !” 
| fixed my eye upon Lenardi ; he was deadly pale, and his breath came 


Hie tale was plain and straightforward, and well borne out by witnesses and) | 
proofs. His name was Lenardi, a stone-cutter by trade, but outof work. He quick and hurried his teeth, while he stared at the speaker with a va- 
was a native of the south of France, but had lately been in Corsica. He ac-) cant, haggard look. No one observed him but a ge for they were all too 
knowledged his acquaintance with the Osbaldis, and knew of their vendetia-- much interested in the tale of wonder to think of aught ; and Pierre 
had only heard of Matteo Lozani, but knew him not—nor had ever seen him) |contined. 


before the evening of his death. He had arrived at Paris in search of work ;) 
had retired to rest with Matteo, at the latter’s own request, and could only) 


add what he before had said, that Matteo had slept at once, nor woke again du- 
ing the night ; and that he must have died while ee 
"Bis evidence was all clear as day, and could not be en, although the 
Procureur de Roi was hard and eae 4 upon the accused. I was brought forward 
whic Mat 


ta. prove the utter ignorance in tteo had greeted the stranger on hi 
= at the Maison Maternelle, and the arguments he had used to induce 


the tired stranger to share the little chamber which he occupied. The master) {all too, and a loud groan, and 


“ At Maros,1 have heard that the weapon is more deadly still. It is the 
skin of an eel filled with tlp marble dust from the quarry there. ‘They told me 
taat this instrument, when wielded by an expert hand, can deal a blow so hard 
and so elastic that death will ensue on the instant. Two such blows between 
the shoulders, on the spine, will leave no mark, not even the slightest bruise 
whereby to j 

He stopped, a loud unearthly shriek, a kindof yell which made us all 
start to our feet on the instant echoed through the hall. There was a heavy 
there stood before our eyes, pale and ghastly in 
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the dim light, her hair streaming wildly over her shoulders, and her eye|| 
glaring on the prostrate form of Lenardi, the daughter of the house—Mar i 


guerite ! 
“Twas he—'twas he who did ‘the deed?” exclaimed she hoarsely, and)! 


grasping with frantic violence the collar of his vest, ** bind him fast, secure him, 


them. The door-keeper is a superior man, with a superior head, and superior 
suit of black. He dves not look like a House-of-Commons doorkeeper ; he 
/motions strangers to their seats with a gentleman-usher-like bow ; he repress- 
es conversation with ** Hush, hush !”’ and nevercries * Silence !”’ with a strong 
|voice, as do the doorkeepers of the Lower Gallery. 

The doors open and shut noiselessly, and give ingress and egress to the 


quick I say, these are no traveller’s tales, but hideous hateful truths—see you | 
'|Peers, who stand on the steps of the throne, or,in the body of the House, or 


not that he is a stone-cutter by trade, and that he comes from—”’ 

We did not await the conclusionof her sentence. Witha loud and simul-| 
taneous shout we rushed upon Lenardi, who had fallen from his chair and still) 
lay struggling on the floor. Strong hands were at his throat, strong arms were 
coiled around his form, and all hope of escape was at anend. Again was he 
conveyed to prison amid the hootings of the populace, but this time he bore it 
not with calmuess, but gave way to every frantic demonstration of despair. He! 
felt that the hand of Providence had guided his detection, and confessed the | 
whole truth ere his fate was decided by the law. 

The story was bot short ; he had not much to tell. 


ca, not to seek for work, but lured by his love for the flower of the island, Gen-’| 7 
sibles. 


He had been to Corsi- 


jlounge on the cross benches, the younger ones conversing in a low tone, the el- 
der seated thinly here and there, waiting for the commencement of business ; 
some are perusing the petitions they have to present, or the printed paper of 
the notices of motion, or other business of the day. 

There is here seen no scrambling over the backs of benches, no mob gossip- 
ing at the bar, no slaps on the back, jokes, or horse-laughing : the Upper House 
smiles, whispers, and walks about without any tumult or noise. It also dress- 


|!es better than the Lower House ; no shooting-jackets, white hats, drab shirts, 


gaiters, or high-lows are worn by the Upper House ; the most remarkable ar- 
ticle of dress we have observed there being one e/ernal pair of plaid inexpres- 


nara Osbaldi ! She loved him in return, but had taken a solemn vow before | * 
The Bishops, who look at this distance (we are now in the gallery) like a row 


our Lady of the Rock never to marry while Matteo Lozani was roaming 
through the world ; and the bloody vest of own brother, Paolo, hung against, 
the wallat home. Her letterto Lenardi was found in his bosom, im answer; 
no doubt to his own announcement that the vendetta was complete and satis- 
fied. Jt was sublime—full of passionate and earnest gratitude ; she told him 
that the blood stained garment was taken down from the nail where it had hung 


of darling chubby children in their maypic robes, tremendous lawn sleeves, sit 
very modestly in a row by themselves on one of the back benches ; we have no 
more to say of their spiritual Lordships, than that nobody in the House seemed 
to take any notice of their presence, and that, with few exceptions, they are 


uncommon fat. 


so long like a ghastly spectre, stifling all their joys, and turning each smile to 
bitterness. She bade him vse all despatch in returniug to the island to take. 
possession of the home which was henceforward to be his, for her father’s 
pride and gratitude were such that he would give up the farm and property to 
the brave achiever of the vendetta, and longed to~embrace him as his son. She, 
concluded x Nee br that they had fixed the day of the wedding for the open- 


One noble Lord appears to be asleep on the Treasury Bench, his feet stiffly 
stretched out between him and the table, a position which no Peer takes the 
liberty to disturb by passing between ; his single-breasted military frock is but- 
toned up to his chin; and his hat, concealing the upper part of his face, rests 
gracefully om the hump of his nose ; he seems asleep, as we have said, but his 
attitude is that of a man asleep at “attention ;” in fact, he is perhaps more 
wide awake than any man in the House. 

Opposite, in the front seat, isa handsomely-turned leg, encased ir a killing 


ing of poor Paolo’s grave, aud the placing of the bloody vest upon his coffin in| 
pe. fo that the day might be one of entire festival and joy, toall, not merely, 


amid their sunshine and their flowers, but also to the unforgot-), 


to the livin 


pair of uights, which the noble owner looks down upon complacently, tapping 
at intervals a well-fitting boot with a silver-mounted riding-cane. A man of 


ten dead in the dark and silent grave ! | ; 
pleasing aspect, and a well-bred dolce far niente face, is Lord Welbourne ; 


He had followed with perseverance worthy of a better cause every trace of 
Matteo until he foued him at the Maison Maternelle. It seemed as if some) 
. fiend had guided the chance which had caused the poor lad to request him to | 
stay that night. He had done the deed at midnight, and it was his voice which|| 
l had heard calling out in savage glee toGennara Osbaldi. He had sat by the! 
corpse till dawn, and then had sallied forth to throw the fatal weapon so well 
described by Pierre, and which he had brought rolled in the mantle across his. 
shoulder, into the Seine from the parapet of the quai before the house, safe in 
the assurance that the murder never could be discovered. 
The rest is known to usall. The strange fatality which had guided Lenar-, 
di straight to the chamber of Matteo had caused the sudden and 
entrance of Marguerite into the chauffoir. It appeared that the feusle de route'| 
which Lenardi had brought to be signed by the ** Mother’’ was taken into Mar- 


but not the sort of man nature seems to have intended for a Premier Minister. 
_ A curious versatile nose is seen peering into the House, and presently a cu- 
rious versatile senator whisks after it. He hops about from bench to bench, as 


lif he did not know where to settle, diving his hands into the pockets of a pair 


of chequered inexpressibles, too short and too tight; he grinds his teeth, 
scratches his head, rubs his curious noise, which resents the insult by twisting 
from one side of his face to the other; he seats himself on the Woolsack, then 


jumps off, as if he had no business there ; he runs up to, and seems to question 


Peers on both sides of the House, and then runs away, without appearing to 
stay for an answer ; his movements remind us vividly of a very large rat in a 
very small trap. 

While you are looking at him the Chancellor enters, without state or noise, 
and, sliding on the Woolsack, a Peer rises to present a petition, the purport of 


guerite’s chamber, where the doctor was at the moment visiting his patient. Jt; ,and 
|which he states in an inaudible voice, and you are aware that business has be- 


was a natural consequence of the circumstance that a conversation should en- | 
sue concerning Matteo and Lenardi, which although carried on in a whisper 
had reached the ear of Marguerite. She had stolen from her bed aroused by, 
some dreamy vision of which she could never give a distinct account, and had, 
wandered with the restlessness of fever into the chauffoir. She had stood fer} 
some moments unperceived by us all, behind the chair in which Lenardi sat,’ 
and it was the tale which Pierre was narrating that aroused within her at once, 
and with mysterious clear-sightedness the conviction of the hidden truth ! 

Alas, alas ! the poor maiden remained not long amongst us after this event, | 
and when our “* Mother’ followed her to her grave she vowed that none should, 
ever replace her in her love but Louison, whom she cherishes with maternal; 
care for Matteo’s sake. 

Lenardi was condemned to death, but his sentence was afterwards commut-, 
ed into the galleys for life, and he was sent to Brest, where he still remains a 
hopeless slave. There is one beside him, however at this hour whose love can 
make captivity even sweet—one who has left the freedom of the hills, a life of 
plenty and of ease, and a loving family, to live amid the pent-up air, the hor-| 
nid sights and sounds of that hell on earth where Lenardi is henceforth doom-, 
ed to dwell—one whose ardent love—whose undiminished gratitude have made, 
his punishment reward.—That one was once the flower of her native shee 


—Gennara Osbaldi. 


THE HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Ry J. Fisher Murray, author of ‘‘ The World of London.” 
Tue Urrer Howse is a very proper and characteristic name for the House | 


gun. 
A noble Lord rises, and in a very subdued tone puts a question to the noble 
Duke, who appears to be asleep. The noble Duke then, with great delibera- 
tion, takes his hat off his nose, rises, advances to the table, and in three words, 
uttered in a low, firm voice, answers, or declines to answer, sits down, puts his 
ha t where it was. and appears to be asleep. 

Some more questions having been put, and more replies elicited, of which 
the only impression remaining upon your mind is, how on earth the reporters 
can make anything of it, Lord Bruffy gets up (vs usual) to inflict a speech. 

It is impossible to conceive a more unfavourable place for an orator than the 


'|House of Lords: one would as soon think of getting up to make a speech in a 


catacomb. The thin, untenanted appearance of the House ; the beggarly ac- 
count of empty benches, reminding one of a provincial theatre on a benefit 
night ; the evident apathy, listlessness, and indifference of the eleven Peers 
who have nothing else to do but listen, and the impatience of the thrce Minis- 
terial Lords, who know it is ail ** gammon ;” the abstracted look of the unhap- 
py Chancellor, who, after toiling all day in his court, wants to get home to pre- 
pare some important judgment ; the yawning, stretching, and looking at watch- 
es (it now wants but five minutes to seven) would extinguish the fire of any 
orator (except Bruffy) that ever wagged a tongue. 

‘The noble and learned Lord begins ; he is full of his subject, and is deter- 
mined to work it off in speech. tie dwells upon the importance of hrs subject, 


||and solicits thereto the attention of the noble Duke. {The Duke moves one 


leg, as much as to say, don’t imagine that I’m asleep.) He goes on, trying to 
warm ; but the atmosphere of the House is too chilly, and his words seem to 
freeze upon his lips. He tries a joke; a sickly smile flits over the faces of one 


of Lords. The Commons’ House is decidedly more common; the Lower 
House is certainly lower—we had almost said low ; but to say that would be a! 
breach of privilege. 

Everybody has heard of the upper classes and the lower classes ; these terms 
mark a well-known dis inction in society ; so do the Upper and Lower Houses) 


or two Peers, which in the Parliamentary reports of the following day figures 
in parenthesis (a laugh) He becomes impressive, but there is nobody to im- 
press ; he is eloquent, but there is no sympathy. He might as well talk to 
the Elgin marbles, for any visible impression his eloquence appears to make. 


of Parliament in legislation. 

The upper classes are well-dressed, quiet, perfumed, silent,| 
reserved, idle ; so is the Upper House. The lower classes are slovenly, noisy, 
rude, blustering, talkative, busy ; so is the Lower House. ‘The one represents 


the elegant and artificial, the other the operative and essential parts of law-| 


manufacture. 
When a man quits a bear-garden, or obstreperous public - Hy when every- 
body is talking, and nobody has anything to say, and gets into a Quaker-meet- 
ing, where nobody will say anything, he goes from the House of Commons to 
the House of Lords; when a man, pry from the coffee-room of The Mag-' 
pie and Stomp on a Saturday night, finds himself suddenly transported into a! 
— drawing-room, he merely exchanges the Lower for the Upper 
ouse. 

If the Lower House disappoints the stranger by its want of dignity and de- 
corum, the Upper is no less unsatisfactory from the opposite defect ; there all 
is frigid dignity and lordly indifference. 

You are ushered, as it were, into the musicians’ gallery of a salon where a 
couple of dozen of respectable, grave, elderly gentlemen are assembling before 
dinner 
let paper, the benches have scarlet cushions, with scarlet-cushioned backs ; and,| 
indeed, if it were not for the benches, and the scarlet, oblong, bed-like seat,| 


called. Sim mmeinack, snd the thieme with its catsopy, you would Mave nothing te the region visited ; in particular, to ascertain whether an isthmus connected the © 


distinguish the legislating room of the Lords from the dining-room of my 
Lord. 

All is quiet and gentleman-like in this place ; even the — in the gal- 
lery catch the infection of the noble atmosphere, and are afraid to look about 


At length he hits a sympathetic chord ; he will no longer occupy the time of 
the House (it is now half-past seven ;) his forbearance is rewarded with a dis- 
tinct ‘* Hear, hear ;” Peers seize their hats and canes, and two or three nearest 
the doors make off, anticipating the conclusion of the speaker. He concludes 
at last ; the Chancellor slides off the Woolsack, the Peers disappear noiseless- 
ly, like shadows of senators; and you go home, thinking that, after all, the 
House of Lords is worth going to once, for the same reason that people have 
made voyages to the North Pole ; for the discovery, in short, that there is no 
thing to discover. 


WRANGELL’S EXPEDITION TO THE POLAR SEA. 


FIRST ARTICLE. 


A new and considerably improved edition of Wrangell’s narrative of an ex- 
pedition to Siberia and the Polar Sea, performed from twenty to twenty-four 
years ago, at the command of the Russian government,* is the means of at 
tracting our attention to a work which cannot be read without the deepest in- 
terest ; and which, as illustrating very forcibly the condition, social and physi 


“he floor i Vv with scarlet cloth, the walls decorated with scar-) 
7 is covered scarlet cloth, | cal, of the extreme north-eastern part of the Russian empire, will form a use- 


ful accession to all libraries of a popular kind. The objects of the enterprise 
were to settle certain points connected with the geography and hydrography of 


* Nairative of an Expedition to the Polar Sea, in the years 1820, lo2i, 1582, and 1223... 
Commanded by Lieutenant (now Admiral) Ferdinand Von Wrangell, of the Russian 
Imperial Navy. Secondedition. Edited by Lieutenant Colonel Sabine. London; Me@’ 
den and Co., 1844. (A cheap small octavo volume.) 
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Asiati¢ and American continents, and if there was any truth in the report that! and a thorough toilet seemed to give us new life.” Recruited by a short stay 
there was a district of country to the north of Kotelnoi and New Siberia. To! at Baralas, the party proceeded further down the valley of the Tana, then 
remove these obscurities, the Emperor of Russia ordered two divisions of an crossed that river on the ice, and went in an easterly direction towards the val- 
expedition to be fitted out—one, under Lieutenant Anjou, to commence opera- ley of the Indigirka. On the 10th of October they reached the little town of 
tions from the mouth of the Tana; the other, under command of the present) Saschiwersk, on the right bank of the last-mentioned stream, after encounter- 
writer, from the mouth of the Kulyma. Both divisions left St. Petersburgh!| ing much toil over a desolate track of country, and exposed to a temperature 
for Moscow on the 23d of March (this and subsequent dates, old style) 1820. || varyin from 4 to 22 degrees below zero. 7 
The early part of Von Wrangell’s work is devoted to an account of his over-||_ Saschiwersk consists of only a church and a few huts, “but, poor as this 
land journey irom the capital of Russia to the point on the river Kolyma, place is, it has one feature which renders it well deserving of notice, in the 
where his principal operations commenced. To make the journey as rapid as) person of the clergyman, who is known far aud wide by the name of Father 
possible, the small party of travellers took only portmanteaus, and proceeded Michel. At the time of our visit he was eighty-seven years of age, and had 
by the ordinary post in light carriages, changed at every station, and adapted passed about sixty years here as deacon and priest, during which ume he has 
in every case to the nature of the road. Thus accommodated, they sped! not only baptised 15,000 Iakuts, Tunguses, and Inkahirs, but has really made 
across a vast district of northern Kussia, including the Ural chain of moun- ‘them acquainted with the leading truths of Christianity ; and the fruits of his 
tains—passing in a few days from the magnificent palaces of St. Petersburg doctrine, his example, and his counsels, are visible in their great moral improve- 
and Moscow, to the tents of the wandering Tunguses; from the vast oak and) ment. Such is the zeal of this truly venerable man for the extension of the 
lime-tree forests of Kasan, to the desert and snow-covered banks of the Ala-||gospel among the inhabitants of these snowy wastes, that neither his great age, 
seia and Kolyma. On the 18th of May they reached Katschuga, a distance of lnor the severity of the climate, nor the countless other difficulties of the coun- 
5317 wersts from Moscow.t At this town, Wrangell was joined early in June |try, prevent his still riding above 2000 wersts a-year, in order to baptise the 
by Lieutenant Anjou and other members of the expedition, with the instru-| new-born children of his widely-scattered fiock, and to perform the other du- 
ments for scientific investigation. On the 25th of that month, the party left||ties of his sacred calling, as well as to assist his people in every way he can, as 
Katschuga, full of gratitude for the kindness, frieudship, and sympathy which) minister, as teacaer, as friend and adviser, and even as physician. Yet he 
they had there enjoyed ; and which they prized the more, from a knowledge /sometimes finds time and strength to go to the neighboring hills to shoot argalis 
that they were now, in a great measure, taking leave of the civilized world, and other game ; and has bestowed so much pains and skill on his little gar- 
and of all the enjoyments of social life. From Katschuga they descended the| den, that he has reared cabbages, turnips, and radishes. He placed before us 
river Lena by means of boats of different kinds, to Jakutsk, which they reach-| sour krout soup and fresh-baked rye bread, and his pleasare in seeing us enjoy 
ed on the 25th of July. The Leta is described by Wrangell as one of the, these exceilent and long untasted national dishes was at least as great as our 
largest rivers in the Old World ; passing through a mountainous country, co-/ own. On the 13th we took leave of Father Michel, who gave us at parting his 


vered in many places with impenetrable forest, its banks offer a succession of blessing, and some little provisions for our journey. The two days which I 


views of picturesque and varied beauty. As they descended, this beauty —— in his hospitable cottage are among the few bright points of remem- 
‘brance in my journey.” 


appearance gradually gave place to savage sterility. ‘ We had seen at Olek-! 
ma,” says our author, * the last traces of either field or garden cultivation ;| Proceeding in an easterly direction across morasses and a bare country ge- 
beyond it, the natives subsist entirely on the produce of their cattle, hunting,| nerally uninhabited, they reached a station at Sardach on the 21st of October, 
and fishing There are scarcely any settlements, except the post stations, and after which the journey, still easterly, became a little more lively by the ap- 
the few inhabitants appea: miserably off. ‘Those who came to us were in rags, pearance of lakes and groves of larch. On attaining the valley of the Kolyma, 
and bowed down by want and sickness. This is especially the case with the) the vegetation was more abundant. On the 25th they reached the town of 
Russian settlers, who are found as far north as within 50 wersts of Iakutsk.! Sredne-Kolymsk, which, consisting of a church and thirteen houses, is the usual 
Farther north, the population consists entirely of lakuts; who, as the true residence of the authorities of the district. The cold had been daily increasing ; 
aborigines, know how to encounter the climate better, aud suffer less from its) during the latter half of the journey from Sardach the temperature had ranged 
severity and privations ” from —9 to —33 degrees (that is, 9 to 33 degrees below zero), with a clear 
Iakutek, a miserable town of about 4000 inhabitants, is a centre point of the sky, but happily no wind. It was necessary to stay a day in Sredne-Kolymsk 
interior trade of Siberia. ** All the most costly furs, as well as the more com-| to obtain a travelliug equipment of fur clothing. ‘Thus fortitied against the ex- 
mon kinds, walrus teeth, and mammoth bones, those curious remains of an ‘cessive cold, the party now continued their journey on horseback along the left 
earlier world, are brought here for sale or barier during the ten weeks of sum-| bank of the Kolyma, meeting occasionally with settlements. After travellin 
mer, from Anabor and Bebring’s Straits, from the coasts of the Polar Sea, and) 320 wersts, they came to a Kussian village, where they quitted their horses 
from the mountains near O.ekma, and even Ochotsk and Kamtschatka; the! took their places in light narrow sledges, called marty, drawn by dogs. Two 
whole value often exceeding two and a half millions of roubles.” Crossing| days more brought them to Njnei (Lower) Kolymek. They arrived at this 
the Lena from lakutsk, the expedition now left that river, and proceeded by) \northero settlement on the 2d of November, when the temperature was —40 
means of horses, through a desolate tract in a north-easterly direction towards, degrees. ‘The distance passed over from St. Petersburgh had been 11,000 
the head waters of the Iana, and thence for some days down the valley of that|'wersts, and had occupied 224 days. 
stream. The yourtes, or huts of the lakuts, being scarcely endurable, the tra- Nijnei Kolymsk, which becomes the head-quarters of the expedition during 
vellers were fain to bivouac at night in the open air, on a bear-skin mattrass,|/the ensuing three years, is situated on a low island in the Kolyma, in latitude 
and wrapt in a covering of furs; although in the month of August the cold! gg degrees 32 minutes, ard longitude 160 degrees 57 minutes ; and, possess- 
had become unpleasantly perceptible. One morning the temperature was 28! ling a small fort and church, with certain government authorities, is oue of the 
degrees Fahrenheit, which was rather sharp for dressing in the open air; “ and jchief settlements in this remote part of the Russian empire. From the account 
I thought,” says the traveller, * with something of a shudder, of the approach- igiven of the climate of the district, many will think it remarkable that human 
ing winter, when several degrees below freezing would be called, by the na- beings should be found living in such a place. Surrounded by barren moun- 
tives, warm weather. However, man isa creature formed for all climates, and! |:aing, and at a shorr distance from a sea covered with perpetual ice, the cold is 
necessity and determination soon reconcile him to anything. A few weeks la- la gravated by other circumstances than highness of latitude. A wind blowing 
ter, | had learned to think eighteen or twenty-two degrees below the freezing laloos without intermission from the Polar Sea, meets with no impediment, 
point, mild weather. and brings with it violent snow storms, not only in winter, but frequently in 


A superstition of the natives is thus referred to :—* Our way led over a hill 
covered with pines, and I noticed that several old trees near the path had tufts 
of horse-hair fastened to their branches, and that a number of sticks were 
stack in the ground near them. Oar leading postilion got off his horse, pluck- 
ed a few hairs from the mane, and fastened therm to the tree with much solem- 
nity of manner. He told us that this was a customary offering to the spirit of 
the mountain, te obtain his protection during the journey, and that foot passen- 
gers placed a stick in the ground with the same intention. This is a general 
a amongst the Jakuts, aud is even persevered in by many of those who 

ve professed Christianity. My iakuts sung almost incessantly. Their style 
of singing is monotonous, and rather-melancholy, and is characteristic of this 


summer. The river freezes in September ; but loaded horses can often cross 
onice as early as the 20th of August; and the icy covering never melts 
before the beginning of June. ‘It is true that in the course of the three 
months which are here honored with the name of summer, the sun re- 
mains above the horizon for fifty-two days, but from its nearness to the horizon, 
they constant light is accompanied by little heat ; the disk often assumes an el- 
liptical form, and can be looked at with the naked eye without inconvemence.; 

* During the season in which the sun does not set, the usual order of nature 
is still perceptible ; when the sun approaches nearest the horizon, evening and 
night [may be said to] come on, and all is in repose ; as the sun gains in alti- 
tude, nature again awakes ; the few little birds hail the new dey with their 


gloomy and superstitious people: their songs describe the beauties of the!|cheerful twittering ; the siwall folded yellow flowers venture to expand tneir 


landscape in terms which appeared to me to be exaggerated, and which } ai- 
tributed at first to a poetic imagination; but my sergeant told me it was usual 


retals, and everything living appears anxious to partake in the enjoyment which 
che faint sunbeams afford. As under the tropics there are only two seasons, 


to try to propitiate the spirit of the mountain by this flattering description o/||spring and summer, so here there are only summer and winter, in spite of tae 


his territory.” 


opinions of the inhabitants, who talk of a spring and an autumn. They think 


‘The expedition having reached the valley of the lana, on crossing a moun-||:he recognise a spring in that period when the sun is first visible at noon ; though 
tain range, 64 degrees 20 minutes north, began to experience the hardships of|/in this vernal season the thermometer is often 35 degrees at night. They rec- 


a Siberian winter. The route lay amidst morasses, forests, torrents, aiid rocks, 


without any artificial shelter but small rude huts, called powarnas, established! ber 


at certain points for the accommodation of travellers. ‘ We proceeded along 
the left bank of the Iana, and on the 25th of September we came upon a little 


kon autumn from the first freezing of the rivers in the early part of Septem- 


“ The vegetation of summer is scarcely more than a struggle fur existence. 
In the latter end of May, the stunted willow bushes put out little wrinkled 


hut formed of branches of trees, which at first we thought couid not be inha- leaves, and those banks which slope towards the south becomes clothed with a 
bited. To our astonishment there came out of it a Tungese, who had settled||semi-verdant hue : in June, the temperature et noon attains 72 degrees ; the 
in this desert with his daughter and a couple of dogs, for the purpose of rein-||gowers show themselves, and the berry-bearing plants blossom, when sometimes 


deer hunting. One must have known the climate, seen the country, and the 
half-trensparent hut, to imagine the situation of these two persons. The poo: 


an icy blast from the sea turns the verdure yellow, and destroys the bloom. 
Che air is clearest in July, and the temperature is usually mild. But, as if te 


girl was most to be pitied. Often alone for days together, whilst her father was|/embitter to the inhabitants of this dreary region this semblance of summer, 


absent in pursuit of game, in a wretched hut, which could hardly afford suffi- 


ind to cause themto wish for winter again, millions of mosquiteos dark- 


cient shelter from the wind and rain even in summer—thus helplessly exposed t : : fi in the thick and ent 
in total solitude to the most intense cold, and often to hunger, and to entire in- tame of 


activity.” What, however, might our author have added, will a daughter's af- 
fection not endure ? 

On the 26th the travellers reached a post station called Baralas, where they 
were deiighted to find a good roomy yourte prepared for persons in their cir- 
cumstances. ‘“ Near the door we saw pieces of transparent ice ranged along 
the clear snow, ready for the soup or tea-kettle. “Ihe interior was well swept, 
clean hay was laid on the benches along the walls, and a bright fire was blazing 
on the hearth. ‘The windows were closed by smooth transparent panes of ice, 
carefully cemented with the same ready material. After being nine days and 
nights in the open air,,in snow and cold, unable to take off our clothes, or t 
wash ourselves, lest we should be frost-bitten, we thought ourselves in a palace, 


wood set fire on purpose], which affords protection from these tormentors, 
dut as everything in nature has a beneficent purpose, and al] disadvantages 
are compensated by some good, these insects render an essential service to 

inhabitants, by forcing the rein-deer to leave the forests, and totake refuge in 
the cold open plains near the sea. This they commonly do im troops of many 
aundreds, or even thousands ; the hunters then lie in wait for them, especially 
as they cross the rivers and lakes, and kill numbers without difficulty. The 
mosquitoes render also another service, in preventing horses from straying away 
in the vast plains, where they feed without keepers. ‘Their natural instinct 
veaches them to keep near the dymokuries, which protect them from their ene- 
mies. One sees them grazing on the lee side o! these glimmering heaps, in 


“¢ A werst is about two-thirds of an English mile. 


cover of the smoke. When the pasture is fed off, the smoke heaps are 
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established in a fresh place. They are generally enclosed by a slight fence, to 
prevent the horses from coming too near the fire. 
“ Winter, properly so called, prevails during nine months of the year. In- 
Dis somewhat mitigated by thick fogs, and by the vapour ris-| 


| great military power like Russia should not have long since finished with Cir- 
cassia.” 


Menemet Son anp Granpvson.—On the 8th inst. Hussein Bey and 


ing from the sea; but in November the greatest cold begins, and in January ||Achmet Bey, son and Grandson of the Pacha, arrived at Marseilles, from Alex- 


forest, and stands there motionless, as if deprived of life. The night of fifty-. 
two revolutions of the earth is relieved by the strong refractior., and by the! 
whitened surface of the snow, as well as by frequent auroras. On the 28th of 
December a pale twilight begins to be visible at noon, but is not sufficient to’ 
dim the stars. As the sun returns, the cold becomes even more sensible, and 
the intensity of frost which accompanies the rising of the sun in February and 
March is especially penetrating. Perfectly clear days are extremely rare in 
winter, because the sea winds, which always prevail, bring with them continued) 
vapours and fogs, which are sometimes so intense as wholly to conceal the, 
stars of the blue Polar sky.”’ 

Notwithstanding the meagreness of vegetation, the country abounds in elk,| 
rein-deer, wolves, bears, foxes, and many kinds of aquatic birds and other ani-| 
mals; “ yet all this manifold life cannot alleviate the dreariness of the desert, | 
or repress the thought that here is the limit of the animated world. ‘The ani-' 
mals either visit or inhabit these icy deserts in obedience to the unerring laws! 
of instinct ; they have no choice to exercise. But what induced man to fix 


increases to —65 degrees. Then breathing becomes difficult ; the wild rein-| andria. ‘They were accompanied by thirty-six young Egyptians of the first 


deer, that citizen of the Polar region, withdraws to the deepest thicket of the’ 


families, who are going to Paris to be educated. 
{ Manuracture or Wartcues at Geneva.—The manufacture of watches, 
‘musical boxes, and jewellery, is that to which Geneva owes its present prosperi- 
ty. Upwards of fifty workshops devoted to watchmaking, and seventy to the 
jeweller’s trade, are kept in constant employment ; and it has been calculated 
that in goed years seventy-five thousand ounces of gold, five thousand marks 
of silver, and precious stones to the value of a million of francs, are used in 
them. One hundred thousand watches are said to be now annually manu- 
'factured in Geneva. 
| Captains Warner —This gentleman has come before the public in two let- 
ters. In the first he complains somewhat of her Majesty’s commissioners, and 
‘especially of aspersions which he says Captain Pechell never omits an oppor- 
‘tunity of casting on him. He denies the statement of the Hon. William 
|Cowper in the House of Commons, that he had offered his invention to the 
| Prussian Government or to any Government but his own. In his second let- 
ter he makes some remarkable statements affecting other parties. He says :— 
“On the 28th of July, 1840, Sir George Cockburn, in company with the 


himself in this dreary region! I speak not of the few Russians whom hope | rari of Hardwicke, Lord Viscount Ingestre, and the late Captain Webster, 


of gain has attracted hither, but of the tribes who came here without motive, 
and who now dwell in these countries. Nomade races, under milder skies,| 
wander from one fruitful region to another, gradually forget the land of their 
birth, and prefer a new home ; but here there is nothing to invite. Endless 
snows and ice-covered rocks bound the horizon. Nature lies shrouded in al- 
most perpetual winter. Life is a continual conflict with privation, and with 
the terrors of cold and hunger. What led men to forsake more favoured lands 
for this grave of nature, which contains only the bones of an earlier world!” | 
It is in vain to ask, adds the author of this vivid account of a Siberian cli- | 
mate ; yet doubtless the inhabitants, knowing no better, and relying on the 

easures of the chase, and of their fishing expeditions, cling as fondly to their 
desert homes as do the inhabitants of other regions to their fertile fields and 
comfortable residences. After the toils of the short summer are over, and the 
long winter commences, they are not without enjoyments. With the walls of 
their huts caulked afresh with moss, and newly plastered with clay, and a solid, 
mound of earth heaped up around as a shelter, the habitation is rendered proof 
against the cold. “The light of the fire, and that of one or more train-oil| 
lamps, are seen through the ice-windows ; and from the low chimneys nse high 
columns of red smoke, with magnificent jets of sparks, occasioned by the re- 
sinous nature of the wood. The dogs are outside, either on, or burrowed in, 
the snow. A low door, over which hangs the thick skin of a white bear or of, 
a rein-deer, leads into the dwelling-room. There the father and his sons are. 
seen making nets of horse-hair, and preparing bows, arrows, &c. The women, 
are sitting on the benches or the ground, making the skins, which the men) 
have brought home, into different garments, in doing which they use rein-deer_ 
sinews instead of thread. ‘Two large iron kettles are hanging over the fire, in| 
which are boiling fish for the dogs. One of the women prepares the frugal | 
dinner or supper, which usually consists of either fish or rein-deer meat, boiled 
or fried in train-oil. As an ocecasiunal delicacy, they nave baked cakes of 
fish-roe, or dried and finely-pounded muskums, which are the substitutes for 
meal. The cakes are sometimes flavoured with finely-chopped fish-bellies, or 
with rein-deer meat and powdered makarscha, mixed with train-oil. If a tra- 
velling guest arrives, all that is best in the larder is produced. The table, 
which is at the upper end of the apartment, is covered, instead of a cloth, with 
several folds of an old fishing-net; and instead of napkins, thin rolled-up 
shavi of wood are used ; but, indeed, this last is a town refinement. In 
the little towns of Nijnei and Saredne-Kolymsk, the rich people have tea and 
Chinese sugar-candy. Bread is everywhere rare. From the meal, which is. 
so dear that only the rich can buy it, a drink is prepared, called Saturan: the| 
meal is roasted in a pan, and butter or train-oil is mixed with it, so as to bring’ 
it into a paste, which is thinned by the addition of boiling water. When this 
drink is carefully made, and with good butter, it has an agreeable flavour, and 
is very nourishing and warming. it is drunk hot, like tea, out of glasses or 
cups.’’ At certain festivals and seasons there are evening parties for dancing, | 
inging, and conversation. Tea is then drunk in great quantities; and ten 
cups a-piece are far from uncommbn. Such is life in these icy, and, as we 
would call them, utterly comfortless deserts. 

Here we close our first notice of Mr. Von Wrangell’s entertaining work ; 
an account of his expedition over the Polar regions from Nijnei-Kolymsk will 
form the subject of a second article. Chamber's Edinturgh Journal. 

RUSSIA AND CIRCASSIA. 

The Journal des Debats observes, that “‘ the war in Circassia, which has now, 

continued so many years, does not appear yet to be about to terminate in thé 


|witnessed an exhibition of my explosive powers, at which Sir George express- 
, ed unbounded astonishment, and, when I told him that I feared it was all in 


_ vain, and that Lord Melbourne would never be able to overcome the prejudices 


\of the Admiralty against me, Sir George turned to the two noble lords | have 
| mentioned, and exclaimed—‘ With you, my Lord Hardwicke, in the House of 
| Lords, and you, my Kord Ingestre, in the House of Commons, I dare Lord 
|Melbourne to neglect Mr. Warner’s claims.’ On the day after the above, 
Lord Hardwicke waited upon Lord Melbourne to impress upon his mind the 
| great public importance of my discoveries. Tt was shortly, however, intimated 
ito me that Sir George Cockburn had expressed himself not satisfied with che 
experiment he had witnessed. 

| “T addressed a letter to Sir George and received from him a polite answer, 
dated November 12, 1840, stating that | had “ most fully proved my power to 
\destroy any vessel forced forwards by sails or otherwise ;” and adds, “ the ex- 
jtremely powerful manner in which your boat at Wanstead was destroyed hav- 
ing greatly astonished me ;” but expresses a doubt whether my inventions were 
applicable to warlike purposes “ on a large scale,” and delivers an opinion that 
‘it was a resource more fitted for a small or weak nation.’ I replied by offer- 
‘ing to go to Sir G. Cockburn’s seat, and there to demonstrate the practical ap- 
plicability of my forces in naval warfare, under all the varieties of sea and 
weather, on the largest scale, and in defiance of the most formidable difficul- 
ties. Sir George declined my offer—he refused to examine—but his opinion, 
as an adverse one to me, has from that day to this continued to circulate, and 
has acted most prejudicially against me. I have for four years endured this 
vexation, rather than resort to the publication of letters and private conversa- 


tions. 


|. Mexico anp Texas. The New Orleans Bee of the 27th ult., states, on 
the authority of two individuals who arrived in that city the day previous 
from the interior of Mexico, that from 16,000 to 18,000 Mexican troops had 
assembled at San Louis de Potosi, some three weeks since, and were on their 
way to begin the comtemplated invasion of Texas. We lear from the 
one, source that the army in question was well provided with artillery and 
cavalry. 

Marriace or Joun Ross.— This celebrated Cherokee chief was married 
at Philade!phia, on Monday evening last, to Miss Mary B. Stables of Wil- 
jwingion, Delaware. The bride is said to be a highly accomplished lady of 
18. Her father was formerly a respectable Guaaber merchant of Philadel- 
iphia. Ross is about President Tyler’s age, and has several children. 
| Among the passengers arrived last week in the Mediator, from London, 
‘is Thomas Crawford, the American Sculptor, who has for the last ten years 
been pursuing his studies at Rome. 

The following letter to the British Consul for this port. from Captain C. C. 
Barry, of the hip Vicksburg, does infinite honor to the writer, and at the same 

time bears testimony to the care with which the British Government watches 
over the comfort and safety of its subjects. We publish it, with the greatest 
‘pleasure, as highly creditable to all the parties concerned :— 

Ship Vicksburg, New York, Aug. 27th 1844. 
‘Anruony Barctay, Esq. 

_ Dear Sir :—I take the liberty of returning thanks for your kindness and 
_promptness in proposing to remunerate me for services rendered the officers. 
‘and crew of the schr. Orange ; but must again, respectfully decline any com- 


|pensation. 


conquest of the country. Onthe contrary, the Russians have experienced a Having been the humble instrument under the the guidence of a wise and over- 
fresh defeat at Perdigorok, near Kouban. ‘The details of this affair, which ap-' raling Providence, in relieving the distresses of my fellow creatures, has alone 
pears to have been serious, have not yet been received. Another fact has been afforded me a sufficient reward ; and the gratitude expressed by them, has in- 
announced, which, if confirmed, would be still more serious—the capture of ‘creased the reward to its greatest extent. 

the fortress of Derbend, with its cannon and ammunition, by Schaimyl. ‘This; Jt affords me much pleasure to know that ample provision is made by the Go- 
Schamy! is a species of warlike prophet, who has tor several years governed’ vernment of Her Britannic Majesty, for the relief of British seaman, and also the 
and led to battle the Lesghis, the Koubitchis, and the other Mussulman tribes promptness by which it is administered at your hands. 

of Daghestan. He is the Abd-el-Kader of those countries. Derbend, the ca-. I have the honor to be, very respectfully your ob’t servt, 

pital of Daghestan, is an ancient town, with a population of from 12,000 to, (Signed) Craries C. Barry. 
15,000 inhabitants. It is most important on account of its fortitications ; the) 
height and thickness of its walls are an object of astonishment, and it was du- 
ring several centuries the buiwark of Georgia and of Persia against the war- | 


it 


like population of Caucasus. Situate on the Caspian Sea, Derbend carries on 


Imperial Parliament. 


In the House of Lords on Friday, Aug. 9, the Royal assent was given by 


a trifling trade, but the harbor affords no shelter against the north-west winds,| 
which sometimes drives the waves with extreme violence into the streets of the 
town. The celebrated Caliph Haroun-al-Raschid resided for many years in’ 
Derbend. The lussian army of Caucasus, decimated by disease, by hunger, 
and by the nos!«lyis, is im a state of the most deplorable demoralizauon. ‘The 
Russian Goverment las likewise had the imprudence to send there a number 


‘commission to the Poor Law Amendment Bill, the Roman Catholics Penal 
Acts Repeal Bill, the Insolvent Debtor's Bill, the Railways Bill, the Turnpike 
‘Trusts (South Wales) Bill, and the Marriages (Ireland) Bill. 
ADJOURNMENT OF 'THE HOUSE. 
House of Commons, August 9%. 


of Poles, who have almost all deserted. hese Poles have instructed the|. Sir R. PEEL said—TI rise, according to notice, to move the adjournment of 
mountaineers in the art of war, and have given them ideas which are now vear-'|the House. I propose that the adjournment shall be to a somewhat distant 


ing their fruit. The warriors of Circassia now possess cannon which they cap-| 
tured from the Russians, and they are gaining victories which from time to time! 
astonish Europe. The Circassian war has now endured more than 60 years., 
It began under Catharine [1]. When we compare the situation of Circassia, 
and the results of the war with those of Algeria, we cannot conceive that a 


day, and I therefore move that this House, at its rising, do adjourn till Thurs- 


day, the 5th of September. 

Mr. SHEIL said he presumed that the Right Honorable Baronet, instead of 
proroguing Parliament, had moved the adjournment till thet day in reference 
to the case of Mr. O’Connell. The Right Hon. Genileman had, doubtless 
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felt that it would be a great injustice if six months hence it should be an- 
nounced by the Judges that the imprisonment of Mr. O'Connell had been ille- 
al—that he had been illegally imprisoned for that long period. It seemed to 
= to follow as an irresistible inference, that though the injustice might be 
less, it would still be most signal, if his imprisonment should have continued 
for three months from the 30th of last May, and it should appear that the ver- 
dict had been unfairly obtained from a jury both sectarian and hostile. Under 
these circumstances he ventured to submit to the consideration of the Right 
Hon. Bart. whether, as he had himself admitted that the matter was one of 
great importance, and must be treated as one of no ordinary doubt and of some 
difficulty—it would not be the best policy, at all events whether it would not 
show more generosity and wisdom, instead of waiting to ascertain whether the 
lawyers should have succeeded in picking the lock of the Richmond Peniten- 
tiary, at once to unbar the prison doors and give back Mr. O’Connell to the 
Irish people? Convicted as he had been by a sectarian jury, be thought the 
matter called for consideration. The Right Hon. Bart. had introduced an Act 
for regulating the management of Roman Catholic charitable bequests and do- 
nations. He thought the measure a great improvement on the old system ; it 
substituted a much better board of management for the old one ; it mitigated 
the old principle of ascendancy. But mark! The Right Hon. Baronet had 
introduced into that Board five Roman Catholics, and he had done so on the 
special grounds that a mixed jury of Catholics and Protestants ought to admi- 
nister charitable bequests ia Ireland. Did it not appear to follow from 
hence, that in all questions where the feelings of Catholics and Protestants 
were concerned, the Jury should be a mixed one? ([Hear, hear.) The Noble 
Lord the Member for the City of London had solemnly declared, in bis place 
as leader of the Opposition, that the trial of Mr. O’Connell was an unfair one, 
a declaration from which he had never receded. That he thought a reason) 
why the subject should be considered. The Right Hon. Baronet appreciated 
fame ; he was sensible of the value of true renown, he passed every day the 
statue of Canning, and looked upon Westminster Abbey, and he must know 
that a time would come when his merit in the great transactions in which he 
bore so conspicuous a part would be tried, not by the Members of the old lob- 
by or the new one, but by a different test—when it sheuld be said that his 
great political antagonist, the great leader of the Catholic party of Ireland, 
was convicted by a Jury exclusively composed of Protestants, under circum- 
stances the most suspicious, when it should be said that he still by force kept 
him in gaol, notwithstanding those circumstances. Whatever other materials 
the commentater or historian might find in the conduct of the Right Hon 
Baronet for commendation, history in this particular part of his conduct would 
pronounce him guilty of a great contradiction. But he still had it in his power 
to furnish history with a lesson of generosity and magnanimity, by throwing 
aside all feelings of vindictiveness, and healing the wound with the same wea- 
with which it was made. What had they gained by Daniel O'Connell's 
imprisonment! The proclamation suppressed the monster meetings: after the 
verdict the repeal rent fell; but from the moment sentence was pronounced 
the rent rose, and that great national contrbution mereased almost every day 
in amount. ‘They had put three editors of newspapers in prison, and at the 
present moment the press was more exciting than ever. The Nation newspa- 
per, whose editor was imprisoned, circulated eleven thousand copies ; that pa- 
per was written with distinguished ability, appealing, perhaps, rather 100 
strongly to the spirit of nationality in the irish people ; and the Catholic cler- 
gy, those great representatives of the feelings of tee Cotholic people, were, 
almost to a man, againstthem. Ireland was said to be tranquil, but he, who 
knew the people of Ireland, who was well acquainted, by a painful experience, 
with their wretched condition ; he who was interested in the maintenance of 
the public peace, and who took no sort of share, direct or indirect, in the agita- 
tion pervading Ireland, told him that the state of the country wes not safe ; 
that there prevailed a deep antipathy towards this country—an antipathy which 
at all times was to be deprecated. But they were now placed in a position} 


lof Parliament about two hundred members of their own party ; and of the four 
‘hundred members of which that House consisted, about two hundred had been 
\placed there by the advice of the Ministers of that party during those years. 
‘It was natural that those who entertained those politics, who had entered into 
|Parliament with strong prejudices of that kine, should be adverse to the Minis- 
ters of a different political party. It was not difficult, therefore, for persons 
who had authority with that Parliament, to secure the rejection of Bills, how- 
jever useful, which were promoted by a Ministry with whom they did not con- 
cur. But no doubt that mode of proceeding made its impression. !t was con- 
jsidered by many persons that the Ministry must have failed in its duty when 
jso many of its Bills had not obtained the sanction of the Legislature. That 
jcourse I have never followed ; it is not a course which Iam now about to 
jfollow, If I were about to do so, | think I should have far more reason to ob- 
ject to the Ministry now in power. In the first place it is notorious, and had been 
proclaimed by themselves, that the present Ministry have a majority having 

confidence in their administration in both Houses of Parliament ; in the next 
place, the late Ministry had the greatest difficulty placed in the way of their 
legislation. But I do not see any public advantage which could be derived 
from tracing the history of the different Bills, and pointing out bow many of 
them have failed. (Hear, hear.) But I have, at the close of another session, 
called the attention of the House when it was about to separate, to the exist- 
ing state of the country, and it may not be altogether useless to do so at the 
present moment. In speaking last year of the affairs of the country, [ entered 
jat considerabl@ength into the state of Ireland. My Right Honourable Friend 
who spoke on that occasion alluded to part of that great subject. The Right 
|Hon. Gentleman, now at the head of the Government, when, in 1839, he was 
speaking of the formation of a Government under his auspices, stated, or ra- 
ther confessed, that his chief difficulty was Ireland. I have been surprised that 
with the exception of one circumstance to which I then alluded—a circum- 
jstance that I consider so trifling, that I shal] not now advert to it—the present 
|Government, after that announcement by their head, had never taken serious- 

ily into their consideration the state of Ireland, with a view to its amelioration. 
jlt is true that when last year we were considering this subject, there were 
jmeetings held, and that those meetings now no longer take place ; it is true 
jthat there was language of menace used by some of the principal speakers, and 
jthat we hear not that language at present. But we shall be very much mis- 
jtaken indeed if we suppose the affections of Ireland have been won by the pro- 
jceedings which have since taken place. In my view of the circumstances as 
jthey stood last year, | think that the Government would have been justified in 
issuing -a proclamation at the commencement of those meetings forbidding any 
‘farther assemblages of the same kind, and in following up that announcemert 

iby a declaration of their intention to take all the grievances and complaints of 
pireland into consideration, with a view to their adjustment. That Mr. O’Con- 
inell would have obeyed such a proclamation I think we cannot doubt, for on 
the very first occasion on which the advisers of the Lord Lieutenant thought 
he should declare that a meeting was illegal, the declaration was followed not 
imerely by instant obedience, nor by sullen acquiescence, but by the most ac- 

jtive measures or the prevention of a meeting which had been announced. | 

jthink, therefore, it is unpossible to doubt that if at the commencement of those 
jmeetings a similar course had been taken, a similar obedience would have 

|been paid. | confess that the stoppage of these meetings, by itself, would 

jhave been almost a useless measure. It would have been dealing only with 
ithe symptoms of the disease ; but if Government had followed up a measure 
asserting and vindicating the law by a measure of conciliation and improvement 

jthey would then have laid a foundation for the future prosperity of Ireland. 

\(Hear, hear.) The course taken, however, was very different. Mr. O’Con- 

nell and other popular leaders were allowed to go on for seven or cight months 

without interruption, their language unchecked, their meetings uninterrupted, 
and the only declarations which we had—one from the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department, and another from the Lord Chancellor of lreland—led 


which made it a matter, he would not say of alarm, but, at all events, of dee 

and meditative forecast, how they should act towards Ireland. They had ta- 
ken a position which he, for one, commended, which became them as a great 
nation to take—which proved they were determined that England should hold 


to the inference, contrary to my opinion, not as a lawyer, but a constitution- 
al politician, that meetings were legal. No wonder that they continued 
vo such an extent a5 to menace the peace of the country. At length, after six 
or eight months of impunity, they were interrupted, and chief leaders 


the noble position she ought to occupy ; but he told them that, possessed of|of them were brought to trial, not for the last of their proceedings, not 
the affections of Ireland, with [reland united and reconciled, they would have we any one particular meeting that had jost taken place, nor for any 


a far better muniment than the Martello towers round her coast. 


seditious language which had lately been uttered, but for the wnole course of 


Mr. WYSE said he begged to add a few words to the energetic appeall eight or nine months of popular agitation, which was qualified by the legal ad- 
made by his Right Hon. Friend to the House, and throagh the House to the||Visers of the Crown as conspiracy. Such a proceeding was entirely contrary 


country. Mr. O'Connell had not appealed ether to the Government or to that 


to that rule which was laid down with truth and justice by Mr. Erskine in his 


House by petition for the slightest remission of his sentence ; nor had aay of jcelebrated defence of Hardy. On that occasion Mr. Erskine declared that if 


the other prisoners ; but the people of Ireland were deeply impressed with the 
. belief that the trial had not been one calculated to vindicate the majesty of the} | 
law, or to give a fair and just means of ascertaining either their guilt or inno-|| 
cence. The people of Ireland would aot forget that they had been convicted 
by a jury of twelve Protestants. But to that House an appeal was made to 
investigate the facts connected with that trial which the Judges on the bench 
had declared were at least liable to suspicion, and that appeal was refused by a 
majority of that House. He entreated of them, whatever their politics or their 
religion might be, not to allow the impression to go abroad that all justice was 
to be denied them. He begged of them to be wise in time, because the peo- 

of Ireland had not worn out their patience. They came not to that House 
in the voice of supplication. ‘They were silent, but they waited only the time 
when they could wound England in the hour of her distress. He implored 
them not in the language of terror, but in the voice of advice and warning, 
that they would think of the words which they heard from the representatives 
of Ireland befure they returned to their homes. He beseeched of them, not 


there were a particular act or course of proceeding in a man’s life which was 
criminal he should be brought to trial, but that, to look at his conduct for two: 
years, and from that, combined with his conversation, to endeavour to drag 
out an imputation of guilt, was not justice but tyranny. The bringing of these 
persons im Ireland to trial was so contrived that there being eleven Roman 
Catholics among the persons who might have been on the Jury, those eleven 
Catholics were struck outby the Crown, and there remained a Jury of twelve 
Protéstants, several of whom were known to be violent partisans—(“ Hear, 
hear,” from Mr. Sheil)—pursaing a line of politics the opposite of those of Mr. 
O’Connell. Now, I ask you, could the internal peace of Ireland be secured 
vy those means! (Hear.) In the first place, was it just toleave these per- 
sons 10 pursue their course for eight months without any note that they were 
bringing themselves within the meshes of the law! (Hear, hear.) In the next 
place, having determined to bring them to trial, way that trial likely to produce 
the effect which an impartial trial always produces, even upon those who are 
the sufferers from it, when it was known that the prosecutors had cautiously ex- 


with feelings of anger, but in the spirit of kindness, if they intended to do any-||cluded from the Jury every man who was of the same religionas Mr. O’Con- 


thing in the way of conciliation, to do it m time. 

Lord J. RUSSELL—Sir, during the time the late Administration were in 
office it was the custom to disperse throughout the country iu the eutumn and 
winter a pamphlet purporting to be a speech of Lord Lyudhurst—(Lavghter) 
—pointing out in what manner various Bills had been introduced into Parlia- 
ment, when they were adjourned, how often they were postponed, and which 


of them had not arrived at the consummation of becoming Acts of Parliameut.|/|not ignorant of the real state, at least re, 


aell—(Hear, hear)—that religion being the religion of the great majority of 
the people of Ireland! (Hear, hear.) I should not have said anything on 
this subject if I had thought the evil beyond the hope of remedy—if | had 
thought that Government had taken a step which it was impossible for them to 
retrieve. (Hear, hear.) But | think that, although the Government has been 
tor so long a time ignorant of the real state of Ireland—(Hear, hear.)—or, if 
less of the people of that 


Now, I never considered that course a just or a fair one. I did not consider i\|;country—(Hear, hear.)—yet I think that I haVe of late observed symptoms on 


so, in the first place, because the Houses of Parliament themselves, however 
well they might be disposed to consider measures, yet, in the course of discus- 
sion, interposed so many obstacles to their becoming law that an Administra 
tion could not be justly chargeable with all the legislative measures which 
might be delayed during the session. | thought it an unfair course, because 
it was notorious that one of the * serge of Parliament was chiefly composed 
of members belonging to one political party. It was notorious that that party, 


the part of the Government to pay more regard to the feelings of the 
people gf that country—(Hear )—and | hope that, before the next session, 
the Government will fully consider the question—that they will look to the hopes 
which were held out, and to the promises which were made, at the time of the 
Union, that Ireland should be placed upon an equality with England—that she 
should be governed upon the same principles, and should enjoy the same rights 
and privileges. (Cheers.) Let them show to the Irish ie that it is their 


having been in power during a long period of years, had placed in that House||determination to redeem the pledges given at the time ¢ 


the Union. Such a 
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plan would not assist the cause of the repeal of the Union ; on the contrary, I 
think it would give a death-blow to that agitation to give the people of Ireland 
fully, fairly, and entirely those privileges which they themselves had solemnly 
promised them. [Cheers.] If such were their determination, whatever opinion 
unay be given by the House of Lords, or the Judges, on the judicial questions 
which have been placed before them, her Majesty's Government could exhibit 
no better symptom of their policy, could give no better evidence of their in- 
tention to carry those enlarged views into effect than by using the prerogative 
of the Crown for the purpose of at once discharging Mr. O’Connell and his fel- 
low-prisoners. [Loud cheers from the Opposition.] Supposing the Govern- 
ment to be legally and technically right, as they say they are, still, as a ques- 
tion of State policy, no better step could be taken. [Opposition cheers] It 
would be well for them to reflect what view is taken by the people of Jreland 
with respect to the course of Mr. O’Connell during the last few years. You 
should remember that he is the person who, by great exertions, vbtained for his 
fellow subjects those constitutional rights and privileges which they now enjoy, 
and that he has earned their gratitude and confidence—[“ hear, hear,” from Mr. 
Sheil }—which he will contivue to enjoy as long as he lives—{ Opposition cheers] 
—that he is now sixty-nine years of age, and must be ceeeneiaing towards the 
close of his political career. The Government have declared they wish to vin- 
dicate the law, and, the law having decided in their favour, they shou!d not 
seek anything like a vindictive punishment. [Loud cheers.] By discharging 
Mr. O'Connell they would not be showing any weakness—they would not even 
be deserting the policy which they themselves have pursued—but they would 
be showing to the people of Ireland a disposition to govern them in a proper 
spirit. If they wish the measures which they intend to propose for the benefit 
of Ireland to be received favourably, they must not only have the laws appear- 
ing upon the statute book, but they should endeavour, as a matter of paramount 
importance, to secure the affections of the Irish people. (Cheers.] I think 
that the opportunity of doing that has not gone by, and although by doing that 
they would lose the support of persons who can hardly now be called their sup- 
porters, but who, when they first came into power, supported them in the hope 
that the oppressions of the olden time might be revived, yet I will not think so 
meanly of the Right Hon. Gentleman—lI will not entertain so low an opinion 
of him as to imagine that, for the sake of their support, he will do anythin 

that is unjust, or abstain from doing anything which he may think just. [Loud 
cheers.] Sir, in speaking on these subjects forbear, however delicate 
the topic, alluding to our foreign relations, and I hope that nothing I shall say 
will deprive the Government of any means of negotiation which they may have 
in their hands. The conduct of those negotiations requires the union of great 
firmness with great moderation. J am not about te impute to the Government} 
that they will be wanting in either of those qualifications, but this [ will say 
that the utmost exercise of both those qualifications is required. (‘ Hear, 
hear,” from Sir R. Peel.) I have heard with satisfaction what has fallen from 
the Right Hon. Gentleman with regard to the hostilities in Morocco—that he is 
prepared to follow up the policy of the late Government, which, while it ad- 
mitted the settlement of France in Algiers, protested against her being per 
mitted to extend her essions either ini Tunis or Morocco. (‘ Hear, hear,” 
trom Sir R. Peel.) The Right Hon. Gentleman stated that he was aware that 
british interests were involved in the welfare of an ally that has always been 
taithful to us, and whose country borders on our own ——. The right 
hon. gentleman also alluded to another subject which, although it affects only a 
sinall portion of the globe, is of great importance, because it touches our na- 
tional horour. The right hon. gentleman has declared that a gross outrage 
was offered to a British subject, and that he expected the French Government 
would give that reparation which he thought this country was entitled to re- 
quire. (** Hear, hear,” from Sir R. Peei.) I will not ask for a word more on 
the subject. I am satisfied with those piedges which, when Parliament meet 
again, |! shall expect to see fulfilled. But, at the same time! must say, that 
at no period since the general peace, with the exception of the autumn of 1830, 
just after the French and Belgian revolutions, and the autumn of 1840, just 
after the operations in Syria, have our foreign relations been in a state to re- 
quire so muchanxiety. But if such be the case, it is the more necessary that 
we should Lave every element of strength for the defence of the country com- 
pletely at @ur disposal. (Cheers.) I am not now alluding to the state of the 
navy, on which subject I retain the opinions which | have formerly expressed, 
neither am | alluding to the military forces of the country; but I think that 
there is another element of strength which ought not to be neglected—I mean 
internal union. (Loud cheers.) The people of the three kingdoms ought to be 
bound together by bonds of affection, and whatever may be the means used to 


obtain that desirable object, no time ough to be lost in increasing that union—} 


(Cheers)—and in strengthening that atfection—(Cheers)—so as to make this 
country, while she is an object of respect to all men whose opinion is worth 
having, in every part of Europe, likewise an object of fear to all those ill-dis- 
posed spirits who seek in war a vent to their evil feelings and bad passions. — 
(Loud cheers.) 

There is another topic on which I wish to say a few words—that is, the con- 
dition of the people of England. I hear from day to day, and from time totime, 
of the inadequate means the ple have to support themselves. If we takea 


general view of thefsubject, it is impossible not to see that the laboring classes) 


have not advanced in proportion to other classes. The higher class and the 
iniddle class have increased in wealth, and in the power of obtaining comforts 
and luxuries, but the labouring classes have not done so. If we compare the 
condition of the working classes with what it was a century ago—say 1740— 
it is impossible not to say, that while the higher and middling classes have im- 
proved and increased their means of obtaining comforts, of oe foreign 
articles of luxury, and facilities of travelling from place to place, the labouring 
classes—the men who either till the soil or work in the factory—have retro- 
graded, and cannot now get for their wages the quantity of the necessaries of| 
life they could acentury ago. Ido not mean now to trouble the House with 


details, but I think it must be admitted by all that the advantages of increased! 


civilization are not enjoyed by the labouring classes in proportion to the other 
classes of society, neither have their educational facilities, or their means of 
obtaining religious knowledge, increased. [Hear, hear.] It is a subject of 
vast extent and importance, and to be properly considered must be divided into 
unany parts; out, unless the Government, next session, should propose some 
comprehensive measure, I shall feel it to be my imperative duty to ask the 
House to consent to some measure, or to go into committee, with respect to 
the condition of the labouring classes. I think, however, that there is no like. 
lihood of improvement im that condition being obtained by that plan which is 
advocated by many—namely, the great alteration or copeel of the present Poor} 
Law. [Hear.] My own opinion is, that if we were to :ake down all the work- 
houses in the country, and to give nothing but out-door relief, and that in as 


gteat abundance as could be wished for by the recipients, we should only be in- 


jcreasing our difficulties. {Hear.] In fine, I think it is not by giving alms, by 


any extended measure of State charity, that we can permanently improve the 
condition of the people. What we mast do is to enable them to obtain what 
they very properly declare to be their object—namely, a fair day's wages for a 
fair day’s work. (Hear, hear.) Iu considering that subject, J think it would 
be necessary to revise the whole of the matters which the Right Hon. Gentle- 
tleman brought before us last session, giving us, as I think, a very imperfect 
measure—I mean the import duties. [Hear, hear, from the Opposition.) The 
Right Hon. Gentleman has passed a measure relative to the currency, which 
tends to bring back on a right principle the currency to the state in which it 
was before 1793. But it would also be wise to see what were then the import 
duties on articles of food, and other great articles of consumption. [Hear, 
hear, hear.] I think that together with an improved currency we should have 
such articles admitted at as low a duty as possible. In so doing, I think we 
should also consider what is due tothe agricultural interest. [Hear, hear.] Go- 
vernment should consider whether they could not lighten the taxation that now 
presses on that body. I remember that some words I used at the commence- 
ment of the session were misunderstood by some Members of the House. I 
then declared that it would not be fair at once to abolish the laws relating to 
the importation of corn, without taking into consideration the taxes to which 
the producers of corn were subject. |Hear.) I will now mention two of those 
taxes. One consists of the great increase which has been going on in the 
county rate since 1793, and the other the great increase in the malt tax. In 
dealing with any surplus revenue, I think the Government might give the agri- 
culturists relief in this direction. (Hear.} There is another subject which was 
discussed last session, but has not been brought forward in the present one, by 
my Hon. and Learned Friend, the Member for Liskeard—I mean the question 
of emigration. 
There are great difficulties connected with this subject, but I consider, with 
jregard to certain localities, that emigration, promoted by the Government, in 
some instances in conjunction with the companies already formed, in others in 
conjunction with the large proprietors of land, would be of essential service to 
the working classes. (Hear, hear.) | trust that this isa subject which will not 
lescape the attention of her Majesty’s Government ; I do not think that the pre- 
sent system is all that couid be desired on this subject ; I believe that much re- 
mains still tobe done. I have thus mentioned some of the topics which, in 
the present state of the country, I think are well deserving the consideration of 
this House. I have already said I should not referto the various measures 
which have been brought forward during the present session, and a great num- 
ber of which have been withdrawn. But there is one subject which ought not 
to be omitted from our consideration—that is, the length of time that is suffer- 
ed to elapse at the commencement of the session without forwarding measures 
at all, which are afterwards passed in a great hurry at the endof it. If the 
House is to attend to measures of legislation, surely some means might be 
found of bringing forward those measures during an early part of the session. 
Formerly it was the practice to send up a greater number of Bills to the other 
House at the end of the session, when the Peers could not discuss them ; but 
now the evil is extended to both Houses. So important a measure as the Poor 
Law Bill was sent up from this House when there was no time for the other 
House to consider it ; but, on the other hand, many measures have come down 
from the House of Peers when there were scarcely forty Members here to dis- 
cuss their provisions. (Hear, hear, hear.) Circumstances have prevented my 
attending the House in the lattergpart of the session; but I do not think it 
could be expected that, afier four or five months’ attendance in Parliament, 
Members would remain in order to go minutely into these late measures of legisla- 
tion. I will say more—I do not think that a very prolonged session is at an ad- 
vantageous to the country. (Hear, hear.) I think that many Membersof Parlia- 
ment do more for the advantage of the country by attending to local interestethan 
by alate attendance in this House. I have now concluded my observations, which I 
have offered, I hope,in no party spirit and from no party hostility to Hon. Gentlemen 
jopposite. (Cheers.) My views sdiffer from theirs on many subjects,but still there 
are questions on which all might agree, and by which the interests of the eet 
ple might be promoted, and I have thought it right to mention some of these 
questions, pe the manner in which | think they ought to be treated. (Cheers. ) 
Sir R. PEEL said, Sir, the general character and tone of the Noble Lord’s 
speech was so divested of party spirit—( Hear, hear. )—his observations attribut- 
ed so little of blame to the Government, that I am relieved from the necessity 
of making any observations in reply, in a spirit different from that which char- 
acterised the speech of the Noble Lord. (Hear, hear.) The Noble Lord said 
he was content to leave the questions connected with the foreign policy of the 
country, which are now pending, in the hands of the Government, and he did 
not call on this occasion for any renewed declaration on the part of her Majes- 
ty’s Government, or seek an expressivn of opinion which might by possibility 
prejudice their endeavours te maintain peace consistently with the honour and 
interests of the country. In some of the observations made by the Noble Lord 
I entirely concur. | think that there is great public disadvantage in the ex- 
treme length to which the session of Parliament now extends. Our first duty 
to the public is to perform those duties which devolves upon us as Members 
of Parliament, but still there are few Members who have not impotant duties 
jconnected with the genaral administation of the law throughout the country, 
and in their severance from those duties is attended with great public incon- 
venience. In the writings of Mr. Burke, in reference to the French revolution 
if I recollect aright, he deprecates a proposition then made to devote a consid- 
erable portion of the year to the performance of legislative duties, and urges 
the great inconveniences which there would be in enjomimg upon legislative 
bodies a constant attendance to Parliamentary duties ; and thinks that that por- 
tion of time which might be devoted to the performance of local duties would 
qualify them better for the discharge of their legislative functions. We have 
|now got into the habit of sitting to the middle of August ; yet it is impossible 
not to see that, although in the latter part of the session there had been a very 
great economy of public time. I am afraid that the first part of the session 
is too much occupied in bringing forward the grievances which are supposed to 
have accumulated during the recess. 1 am afraid, therefore, that a complete 
and efficacious remedy would be difficult. We cannot expect that in the early 
part of the session the details of legislation would occupy serious and contin- 
uous attention ; but still I do think that by a prevalent feeling on the part of 
the Members of the House, and the concurrence of political parties, we might 
enable Perliament to separate at an earlier period. (Hear, hear.) Iam sure 
that no partiescould have a greater interest insshortening the duration of the 
session than the Government ; for it is almost Tmpossible for them, as the No- 
ble Lord must be aware, properly to attend to their executive duties, and to 
sit in Parliament for six or seven months in the year, and for eight or nine hours 
aday. (Hear, hear, hear.) The attendance of a Minister here is unavoidable. 
If he be absent, it is perhaps supposed that he is enjoying his ease, when in 
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fact he is attending to his official duties, for the neglect of which he would be! former sessions. (Hear, hear.] The Right Honourable gentletaan opposite 
responsible. I was rather sorry to hear the vague intimations of the Noble’ has made a reference to some recent proceedings in Ireland. Now, I will not 
Lord with respect to measures for improving the condition of the labouring be provoked into entering upon any discussion of that subyect. (Hear. hear. ] 
classes. In the importance of that subject I entirely concur. (Hear. hear.)) The only part of the Noble Lord’s speech that partook of the character of au 
I cannot conceive anything more important than that those to whose labour we) attack upon the Government, was that in which he made a reference to these 
are so much indebted, and who constitute, in fact, the stamina of the country,||proceedings. He stated that the Government had given no notice of ther 
should be in the condition in which we could desire to see them. I shail lis- intention to prohibit proceedings which they thought dangerous to the public 
ten attentiveiy to any proposals which may be made by the Noble Lord, peace; that at length the Goverument did vindicate the law, and charged the 
for ameliorating their condition, but I do not wish to encourage the expecta- parties engaged in them with a conspiracy —the acts from which the evidence 
tion that a committee of the whole House could enable the labourer to obtain of that conspiracy were to be gathered, extending over a period of several 
a fair day’s wages for a fair day’s work. I am afraid, therefore, that the No-; months. With respect to the law on that subject, it is fully sufficient for me 
ble Lord's speech will have atendency to raise expectations which cannot be \to state that the Court of Queen's Bench in Ireland was unanimous on the 
fulfilled. With respect to the Noble Lord’s encouragemeut to the agricultural, point, Justice Perrin. concurring with his brother Judges, that although there 
interest to expect some reduction of the malt tax, and also some reduc- might be some error in detail, yet that the proof of conspiracy was substan- 
tion in the amount of the county expenditure, I am glad to hear the tially complete. On the law of conspiracy, a!-o, the Court was unanimous. 
Noble Lord admit that those are burdens which presss upon agriculture,|\I cannot follow the Nuble Lord as to all the reasons which induced the Go- 
and therefore that there ought to be protection to agriculture. And I am vernment to forbear with reference to the meetugs held in the early part of 
glad that the Noble Lord has come down to the House at the close of| last year. I could not enter into the subject with any effect without necessari- 
the session to give an assurance to the agriculturists tha: he does not wish toj ly bringing into discussion the conduct of absent persons, and who are, more- 
deprive them of protection. (Loud cheers.) I do not wish, however, to pur-| over, undergoing the sentence of the law (Hear, hear]. Whatever advan- 
chase the goodwill of the agriculturists by giving any assurance with respect) tage, therefore, the Noble Lord may derive from the exparte statement he has 
to the malt-tax. I offered the same opposition to its repeal once before, and) imade, I will yield to him rather than now, at the close of the session, bring 
* all I can say is that I reserve to myself an entire discretion as to the remission! under consideration the conduct of a petenee who is absent. (Hear, hear). 
of that or any other tax. (Hear, hear.) The noble Lord said he did not in-| As I stated on a former evening, the Government, on two occasions, determin- 
tend to take a review of the legislative measures of the session, and I have not, ed to issue proclamations respecting particular meetings, but the necessity for 
the slightest doubt that he did not take that course, because he thought on Sae| out step was obviated by the meetings not being held; but it is entirely with- 


ral principles such a course objectionable. But although the Noble Lord has} out foundation to assert that Government forbore for the purpose of entrapping 
not taken that course, I venture to say that there never was a session in which ‘the parties concerned into a violation of the law. As to the other considera- 
there was more important and more efficient legislation than in the present one. tions entered into by the Right Hon. Gentleman in respect to the exercise of 
It is true that the Ecclesiastical Courts Bill en been postponed, becanse it} the prerogative of the Crown. I shall consider it my duty to maintain complete 
was stated by its opponents that they were determined it should not pass into silence. (Hear, hear.] I shall content myself with saying that I should con- 
law during the present session. But, with respect to the general measures |sider it unworthy of me to disclaim a feeling of personal vindictiveness. I 
‘of legislation, I reaffirm that there never was a session in which the Govern-| must also distinctively declare that I cannot admit that there is any ng 
ment was more successful in passing measures of itnportance to the well-| which we are calied upon to repair. I must most distinetly deny that the t 

being of the country. I must at the same time admit that m many of those, of Mr. O'Connell was other than a fair trial. {Hear} But, as I said before, 
measures Her Majesty’s Government has received a cordial support, unin-| considering the circumstances under which he is placed, | will not be provoked 
fluenced by any party feeling from Gentlemen, on the other side. (Hear, hear ) into any discussion respecting his proceedings, which might require a reference 
Well, now, as the noble Lord will not, I will just take a review of the mea-| to taunts and menaces which may have been uttered last year. The Rigat 
sures which have been passed during the present session. (Cheers and laughter. )|/Hon. Gentleman said he presumed that the sole cause of the adjournment, in- 
In the first place, I would refer to the Poor-law Bill. Through the temper and! 'stead of prorogation, was the position of the Irish State Trials. 1 cannot say 
ability of my Right Hon. Friend that Bill has been passed with the concurrence} with truth that that is the sole cause, because there are circumstances to 
even of those who were at first inclined to oppose it. [Hear, hear, and cheers }) which I need not more particularly refer, which render the prorogation of Par- 
An important measure has been passed, regulating the hours of labour in four| liament at the present moment oat of the question. (Hear, hear, hear.) But 
branches of the factories. This has also been passed under the auspices of my ‘this I will not hesitate to say, that seeing the Judges cannot decide upon the 


Right Hon. Friend. With respect to financial matters, the greatest financial) 
operation that ever took place in this country, was brought to a conclusion dar-| 
ing the present session. The Tiree-and-a-Half per Cents. have been red ape 
and thus a foundation laid for an annual saving to ihe people of this country o 

one million two hundred and forty thousand pounds. ‘That measure was brought 
to a successful issue in consequence of the high state of our public credit, it 
was the just reward of our public honesty. [Hear, hear.] It was an honour- 
able economy, which any country that was honest might practice. [Cheers.] 
If we had taken another course, if we had refused to satisfy the claims of the 
public creditor, we might have effected some paltry saving, whereas now, by 
adopting the principle which, for states as well as individuals, is the best— 


jwrit of error until the latter end of August; and that the decision of the high} 
lest Court of Appeal might be in favour of those now suffering the sentence 
of the law, I should not hesitate to advise the Crown to adjourn rather than 
\prorogue, in order to give the parties every fair chance. [Hear, hear, hear.] 
The Noble Lord says that the present Government has as yet dune nothing for 
‘Treland. Why, now, with respect to that motion which is considered » | the 
igreatest importance, the landlord and tenant question, I have preferred com- 
prehensive inquiry to precipitate legislation. I think that the best course to 
be pursued was the appointment of a commission which will provide Par- 
liament with the means of fairly judging of the case, and the remedies to 
\be applied. I must also add, that the general course observed towards Ire- 
‘land does not evince that recent events have influenced legislation. I have 


namely, that honesty is the best policy—we are enabled to congratulate our- 
selves on an honourable and permanent saving in the public expenditure.— 
(Hear, hear. }—Let other countries profit by our example. {Loud cries of hear,’ 
hear.] Then, with respect to the currency, a most important measure, aoa 
hshing the currency on a sound basis, has been passed. 1 cannot take exclu- 
sive credit for that, for] am bound to say that the discussion of this measure) 
was kept wholly apart from party feeling—[{Hear, hear}—and I ai happy to! 
say that that Bill, which I called the complement of the Bill of 1819, was sup-| 


ported by the majority of our political opponents. We have also passed inne || 


portant measures relative to joint stock companies, placing them under safe and 
roper regulations for the future. Ata very late period of the session certainly,| 
ut still during the session, the Insolvent Debtors Bill, and thus a final blow 
struck at all imprisonment for debt under £20. Another matter of great in- 
portance, and also of great difficulty, because it tended to rouse religious feel-| 
ing, was the Dissenters’ Chapels Bill. [Hear, hear.] With respect to that 
Bill, we resolved to face a formidable opposition, which | certainly thought at 
one time would be successiul, for the purpose of doing what we thought would 
be consistent with justice. We were successful, and the Bill, which will pre-! 
vent much vexatious litigation, lias become law. We have also settled during) 
the present session a matter, which, in the north of Ireland, affected a most} 
powerful and valuable class of her Majesty’s subjects, | mean the Presbyterian) 
population. ‘That measure (the Presbyterian Marriages Bill) was at first! 
viewed with considerable jealousy, but now I believe that both Churchmen and 
Presbyterians view the change of the law with satisfaction. Lastly, we have 
introduced and passed a Bill for placing Roma» Catholic charitable donations, 
and bequests on an entirely new foundation. We have so altered the constitu-| 
tion of the board, that all Catholic bequests will be decided on exclusively by) 
Catholic members [Hear, hear] And with respect to that Bill, I repeat) 
here, on the last day of the session, that the same spirit which indaced us to) 
introduce the Bill will preside over its execution, and | cannot doubt but that 
the Roman Catholics will find it in execution, as in conception, one calculated 
to facilitate the voluntary endowment of their Church and its ministers. Other; 
measures of less importance, but still affecting the interests of the public, have 
become law. In all futore railways we have provided for the comfort of the 
humbler classes. Then, relating to the Duchy of Cornwall, there has been two} 
very important Bills passed, applying the principle of prescription to the pro- 
perty of the Duchy of Cornwall, thus settling questious which have been the 
subject of litigation for many years, giving the Duchy tevants a more perma- 
nent interest in their holdings, and promoting, [ firmly beifeve, the permanent) 
interest of the Duchy itself. Another very important Bill is that for regulating, 
the construction of buildings im the metropolis, and [ think the public are, 
much indebted to my Noble Friend at the head of the Woods and Forests) 
for the attention he has bestowed in its details.—{ Hear, hear, and cheers. }|—) 
‘I think I have now said enough to show that the staiemeot with which I set) 
‘out was correct—that there has never been a session more remarkable for its! 
amount of useful and beneficial legislation placed upon record. (Hear, hear). | 
If, therefore, the Noble Lord had been disposed to imitate the example of 
others, and give a review of the session, he would have been able to have giv- 
en a much more satisfactury account than others have been able to give of| 


lalready intimated that it is the intention of Government during the recess 
to take into consideration the educational question, for the purpose of supplying 
ithe deficiency, which I admit exists particularly in the South of Ireland, as re- 
gards lay academical education. Neither has the state of Maynooth escaped ob- 
jservation, we do not consider the position of that ecclesiastical college satis- 
factory, and we hope to be able to remedy some of the objections now apply- 
ling. Also with respect to the municipal and elective franchise, it has been and 
is Our wish to place the three countries as nearly as possible on an equal foot- 
ing. I am now only stating the intentions of Government, and donot wish at 
‘this moment to be led into any discussion of these questions. The present dis- 
‘cussion has commenced without asperity, and | trust it will be concladed with- 
out it. (Hear, hear.) must say that no man more than I do laments the 
lexistence of dissensions in Ireland; but although they have prevailed, I am 
‘not the less confident that in case it may be necessary—which I trast it will 


| |not—to appeal to the people in defence uf the honour and interests of the coun- 
try, the le of Ireland will cordially and zealously coo with the peo- 
{ry peop porate peo 


ple of Great Britain in support of their Sovereign, and in Vindication of the 
jnational interests and honer. {Hear, hear.} The Noble Lord did not draw 
jany contrast between the condition of this country at present and at former 
periods ; but I cannot but think that the condition of this country at present 
\presents a favorable contrast to its state in 1841. If we consider what had 
then recently occurred in India, and what was our position with respect to reve- 
jnue and trade, I think the House must come to the conclusion that our present 
state forms a most favorable contrast, and with respect to the trade, employ- 
ment. and general comforts of the people, it is with feelings of the most cor- 
dial satisfaction that we entertain the belief that there has been a material im- 
provement already, and that, without being too sanguine, we may safely say 
jthere are symptoms of continued and advancing prosperity. (Cheers.) 

The SPEAKER put the question that the House at its rising should adjourn 
to ‘Thursday, the 5th of September, which was carried. 

| A Forrune.—Our readers will well remember the gentlemanly and comic 
jactor, who, under the name of Ranger, performed some five or six years since 
upon the boards of the ‘Tremont ‘Theatre, and in most of the principal theatres 
ju the States, giving besides a series of vocal concerts, of a medley nature with 
regard to the pieces, but numerously and fashionably attended. This individual 
‘has come into the possession of a princely fortune. Belonging himself origi- 
lnally to one of the best families ia New York, that of Codwise, he married into 
a lugh family ot Engtand—the Bertic family, to which belong Lord Abingdon 
and the late Duke of Ancaster, &c. 

__ We havea private letter from London before us which mentions that Mr. 
‘Ranger or Bertie (for by the will of a deceased ancestor he was obliged to 
take the latter name) has lately returned from Lincolnshire, England, where he 
jhad been to take possession of estates worth 120,000/.! | Mr. Bertie had pre- 
viously inherited a large fortane, bat this last accession consists of the estates 
fe the late Duke of Aucasier, his late wile’s ancestor, and had he a son, that 


n would have inherited the title. Boston Transcript. 
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FRANCE AND MOROCCO. 
From the London Times of the 19th. ult. 
Paris, Aug. 17, 9 o'clock, p. m. 

We have received by extraordinary express the Paris papers of Saturday! 
night, with a letter from our correspondent. 

Contrary to every expectation, the evening Ministerial papers contain only 
an extremely dry and uninteresting article purporting to be a resume of the in- 
telligence brought by the courier who arrived in Paris on Friday with the des- 
patches of the Prince de Joinville. It contains, however, one new fact—name- 
ly, the Pacha of Larache stipulated in his answer to the ultimatum of the! 
French Government that Marshal Bugeaud should be recalled. 

The Messager, of the 17th instant, stetes that the government has received 
news from Tangiers of the 7th, respecting facts announced by the telegraphic 
despatch given in the Moniteur of the 15th. On the 4th the answer arrived 
which the Pacha of Larache, Sidi Bouselem, had made to the ultimatum of! 
France. That reply was not satisfactory. It said nothing of the intended 
dissolution of the bodies of troops collected on the frontier of Algeria, the nunm- 
bers of which would be augmented by the arrival of the hereditary Prince with 
20,000 or 25,000 men. The answer renewed the promise that exemplary pun- 
ishment should be inflicted on the Moorish chiefs guilty of the aggression upon 
our frontier, but making it a condition that Marshal Bugeaud should be recall- 
ed. In fine, the part of the letter relative to Abd-el-Kadar appeared in truth 
more satisfactory than what had hitherto been obtained, but the style of it was 
vague, obscure, embarrassed, and full of restrictions. His Royal Highness 
the Prince de Joinvilleand M. de Nyon, Charge d’Affaires of his Majesty, 
could not regard that reply as acceptable, which appeared to have no object but 
to gain time. His Royal Highness, in conformity with the instructions of the 
King’s government, determined to attack the fortifications of Tangiers. 

The following facts appear to result from the report addressed to the Minis- 
ter of the Navy :— 

It was yesterday, the 6th, about half-past eight o’clock in the morning. that 
the squadron under the command of the Prince, at anchor under the walls of 
Tangiers, opened its fire with shouts of “‘ Vive le Roi.” Jnone hour the fire 
of the ~~ was silenced, the batteries were dismantled and the guns dis- 
mounted. Onour side the loss was not considerable. Notwithstanding the 
difficulty of the ground, the squadron came up and took its station with com- 
plete success. The Suffren, in which the Prince was, anchored in six fathoms 
and a half, in a rocky bottom, at the nearest point to the enemy’s batteries, 
which the Admiral had reserved for himself. 

The fire, which opened at half-past eight, ceased entirely at about 11 o’clock. 
It was kept up the whole while with an ardour which did not for a moment ex- 
clude the composure and precision required for correct pointing. It is to that 
correctness, as well as to the station selected by the Prince, that the rapid suc- 
cess obtained is to be attributed. 

The example set by the Suffren was followed by all the ships of the squad- 
ron. The resistance was much more vigorous than was generally expected ; 
— cannons on the ramparts ceased their fire only after having been shat- 
tered. 

Mr. Hay arrived during the en ment in the Vesuvius, from Mogador. 
In the evening he waited on the Prince de Joinville, and had a conference with 


m. 

The Sparish division, an English ship of the line and a frigate, several Sar- 
dinian, Swedish. and American vessels of war, assisted at this brilliant achieve- 
ment. 

According to the preparations made on the 7th, the squadron would be able 
to put to sea on the following day. 

t was announced that the Prince de Joinville’s report upon the bombard- 

ment of Tangiers, looked for with so much impatience would be published in 
the Moniteur. The Moniteur publishes nothing. 


RUMORED OCCUPATION OF 'TANGIERS BY THE FRENCH. 

The Patrie, Paris journal, of Saturday evening, has the following article : 
—‘ Rumors of the highest importance were circulated to-day at the Bourse. 
It was said that the Prince de Joinville had landed, and had taken possession 
of Tangiers, where the tri-coloured flag was waving at this moment. It was 
added, that the English consul had immediately protested against this measure 
The complication of these events, the strange silence on the part of Govern- 
ment—all this has caused a real panic, which has produced a considerable fall 
in the prices of public securities, as will be seen in our report below, that the 
Three per Cents. fell 75 centimes, and the Fives lf. 10c. There were other 
reports mentioned, besides these. Jt would appear that the King received the 
important news we have just mentioned, last evening, at the moment he was 

ing to dinner, and the Ministers were instantly sent for to meet in council 
over which his Majesty presided. After the council, extraordinary couriers 
were dispatched in all directions. Finally, persons who pretend to be well in- 
formed assert that Tangiers, immediately after the bombardment, had been 
pillaged, plundered, and laid waste by the Moors themselves. Some exagger- 
ation there may be in these rumors ; but public anxiety is extreme, and for the 
Government to remain silent longer would be an unpardonable fault.” 

The correspondent of the Times says that the report of the taking posses-| 
~ of the town is generally treated as a stock-jobbing manceuvre, and not cred- 
ited. 

** It is believed,’ says the Constitutionel, *‘ that after the attack of Tangiers, 
the Prince proceeded to bombard Tetuan and I.arache.” 

According to the Vonstitutionel, the war must now be carried from the coast 
into the mountains ; according to the National, nothing is done until the French 
army is in possession of Fez. 

he effect of these events on the relations between England and France may 
prove very serious, and undoubtedly will prove so if the French should at- 
tempt to form any permanent settlements in Morocco, orto obtain any terri- 
torial guarantees from the Government of that country. 

The Paris correspondent of the London Times asserts that a degree of dis- 
simulation has been practised by the Admiral (the Prince de Joinville) in his 
proceedings, which may lead to serious difference between the two Govern- 
ments. Sir Robert Wilson, Sir Edward Owen, Mr. Lytton Bulwer, and Lord 
Cowiey relied upon the pacific views of the Prince de Joinville up to four 
o’clock on the 5th ; and despatches were actually sent off to the British Govern- 
ment on that day, announcing the probability of an amicable adjustment be- 
tween France and Morocco. It appears, however, that on the preceding day, 
the 4th, the Prince had considered the reply of the Morocco Government to 
his ultimatum unsatisfactory, and on that day resolved on hostilities. Another 


charge against the good faith of the French Government itself, is, that a pledge) 


to fulfil it should have been sent to the Prince. France therefore has either 
failed in her faith towards us and forwarded no such orders ; or, as was broad- 
ly asserted on Saturday, in the best informed circles in Paris, the Prince has, 
of his own will and in violation of orders, bombarded Tangiers. 


Foreign t Summary. 


Stream ComMunicaTION with THE Istumus or Panama.—We have much 
satisfaction in communicating tothe public that an arrangement has just been 
made between her Majesty’s government and the Royal Mail Steam-packet 
Company, by which mails and passengers will be conveyed on the 17th of this 
and each succeeding month, by steam-vessel throughout, from Southampton to 
Santa Martha, Carthagena, Chagres, and St. Juan de Nicaragua. Five days 
will elapse between the arrival of the outward and the departure of the home- 
ward packet at Chagres, which will afford ample time for passengers proceed- 
ing to Europe to cross the isthmus from Panama, and as sailing packets ply re- 
gularly between that place and Callao, persons proceeding from Suen to Peru 
and Chili may now escape all the delay and danger of the voyage round Cape 
Horn, without being under the necessity of remaining a single day at Chagres. 
There can be little doubt that not only mails and passengers, but also that the 
specie, &c , proceeding from the Pacific to Europe, will shortly take this route 
across the Isthmus of Panama, by which the mercantile community cannot fail 
to be materially benefited. 

| Dearn or Josern Bonarparte.—Letters from Florence, of the 30th ult., men- 
tion the death of Joseph Bonaparte, once King of Naples, and afterwards of 
Spain. He died on the 28th ult., after a long illness. His brothers, Louis and 
Jerome, were with him in his last moments. Lovis is now the head of the 
family, but his health is also very bad, and his successor is Prince Louis Napo- 
leon, the prisoner at Ham. ‘The Romagna is stated to be still in a very disturb- 
ed state. It is said, too, the Pope is dangerously ill. 

Deatn oy Her Imperiat Hicuness tar Granp Ducness ALEXANDRA 
NicoLarwna or Russia.—We have the painful duty of announcing the prema- 
ture demise of the Grand Duchess Alexandra, fourth daughter of the Emperor 
of Russia, and consort of his Royal Highness Prince Frederick of Hesse, eldest 
son of the Landgrave William of Hesse. The imperial family were prepared 
for the sad termination of the Grand Duchess’s illness, which, it is well known, 
was the principal cause of the Emperor's hasty departure from the country. 
The young princess, so prematurely cut off, was born 24th June, 1825, and 
was married last September to the Prines Frederick of Hesse. [ Later accounts 
state that the announcement of the demise of the Grand Duchess is prema- 
ture. ] 

Mr. Washington Irving has arrived in Paris on leave of absence for two 
months from his diplomatic duties in Spain. After a short stay he will pay a 
visit to London. 

The King of Saxony embarked on board her Majesty’s steamer Lightning on 
the 4th August, and quitted our shores to return to his dominions, via Ham- 
burgh. 

Sir John Guest, Bart., M. P., bas lately recerved an order from Russia, for 
50,000 tons of iron, for the purpose of being employed in the construction of 
railways. 

A meeting was held at Manchester, on the 7th inst., to promote the formation 
of public parks or walks. The Mayor was in the chair; and Lord Francis Eg- 
erton and other gentlemen spoke. Nearly £10,000 was subscribed. 

An American aloe is now in full bloom in the gardens of the palace at Wind- 
sor. The blossoms, which rise to nearly three feet in height, are the source of 
considerable attraction to the numerous visitors. 

Ina case of tobacco smuggling, recently investigated at the Mansion-house, 
London, it was stated that 29,000 pounds of tobacco had been lately cleared 
jout of the Custom-house in Dutch cheeses ! 

Wreck or tue “ Missovri.”—A letter from Gibraltar Bay states that the 


'lwell, and that it was expected that she would be afloat in two or three weeks 
from the 21st of July. ‘The work was a most arduous one, as it had to be con- 
ducted under a burning sun, with the thermometer at 122, and in the shade 
varying from 95 to 110 degrees. 

Queen Isapetta.—Letters from Barcelona say, the health of the young 
Queen isnot such as to afford satisfaction for the last five or six days. She can 
scarcely take exercise even in her own apartments, as she is quite lame. It is 
believed that her difficulty of moving is owing to her being swollen in an ex- 
traordinary manner, particularly in her legs. Her appearance is that of one in 
a confirmed dropsy. 

Her Masesty’s Autumn Excursion.—Orders have been given for the im- 
mediate equipment of the royal steam-yacht Victorra and Albert. She has ac- 
cordingly been masted, &c., and received on board her fuel. Her captain, 
Lord Adolphus Fitzclarence, had arrived from Cowes (where he has taken 
temporary lodgings) for the purpose of hastening her outfit; and the yacht will 
in a few days make a trial cruise, having been furnished with new engines and 
boilers. Rumour states the 5th of Sept. as the contemplated period of her 
Majesty’s embarkation for summer cruising. Brighton Gazette. 
Birra or a Princess of Wednesday contains 
the following paragraph : “‘ We are happy to state that the Princess de Join- 
ville was, at half-past twelve last night, safely delivered ofa princess at Neuil- 
ly. Her Royal Highness and the infant princess are both going on favourably. 
It is a curious coincidence that this is the anniversary of the , rowed de Join- 
ville's birthday. He enters to-day on his 27th year.” 
The Prince de Joinville will be promoted to the rank of vice-admiral on his 
return from Morocco. 
Mr.H. Phillips, the singer, sails to-day (Saturday Aug. 17th) for New York, 
in the packet-ship Victoria, from the London Docks. Mr. Phillips does not 
intend to take any theatrical engagements, but confine himself to his musical 
entertainment. Mr. Seguin and Mr. Frazer, the vocalists, quit London for 
New York also by the next steamer. 

ON THE COMPLIMENTS PAID TO R. SALE. 

The selling of honours some loudly deplore, 

As that which could rarely, if ever, prevail, 
But here we behold, if we ne'er did before, 

Great honours are worthily offered for Sale. 


Rear-Apmirat Gatway.—This gallant officer died on Friday last at an ad- 


was given to Great Britain, that Tangiers, as a quasi-European town, should|jwanced age. He entered the navy on the 19th of February, 1786. At the 


be spared ; and, having given such a pledge it is contended that instructions 


tle of the Nile he ably distinguished himself under the immortal Nelson, 


operations against the wreck of the American frigate Missouri are going on . 
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being senior lieutenaut of the Vanguard, that hero’s ship. At Walcheren he 
commanded the Dryad ; and in 1811 was employed on the north coast of Spain, 


Suez are to be commenced without loss of time ; and, in fact, the Pacha has 
become a complete Englishman.” 


in co-operation with the patriots, or national party. He captured the Clorinde)| jeter has been received here from Teflis, which gives an account of the 


French frigate in 1814, that vessel of war having previously had a severe ac- 
tion with the Eurotas. 


Antipote to Prussic Acip.—We feel much pleasure in announcing recent 
experiments made by Messrs. T. and H. Smith, of Duke-street, Edinburgh, 
with a view to discover an antidote for prussic acid, have been brought to a 
successful termination. The presentation of oxidised iron to the deadly acid 
is in reality the fundamental feature of their discovery. It was necessary to 
find out how to present it to the acid in the shape in which the acid will com- 
bine with it, and to do that safely. The iron, as the late experiments demon- 
strate, must be in a state partly of peroxide, and partly of protoxide, when 
combined with which, only, will the acid form the desired compound, a com- 

nd well known as Prussian blue, which is perfectly harmless in the stomach. 
yom the observation that, in that salt, the iron was peculiarly and doubly ox- 
idised, which, while showing the uselessness of common sulphate of iron, sug- 
ted the formation of another combination of the sulphuric acid with the ox- 
idised metal, which might take up the prussic acid, and form Prussian blve. 
The accomplishment of this combination constitutes the antidote. The prussic 


acid is turned in the stomach into Prussian blue, there an inert, harmless body. 
Scotsman, 


The distinguished pianist Leopold Meyer received an invitation to perform 


before his Excellency Count Nesselrode, at Ashburnham-house, previous to the, 


noble count’s departure for Brighton. M. Meyer is an especial favourite with 
the Nesselrode family at St. Petersburg, where he instructed Count Nessel- 
rode’s daughter. This day he will perform at the party given by the Duke of 
Cambridge in honour of Prince William of Prussia. On Monday he departs 
for a tour to the provinces, and in October he proceeds to the United States. 

Sea Barnine.—Horne Tooke ridiculed sea-bathing, and said, if some of the 
seal species were sick, it would be just as wise for a fish physician to order them 
to goon shore. Porson declared sea-bathing was only reckoned healthy be- 
cause many persons have been known to survive ; but Sheridan's objection to 
salt water was the most quaint ; * Pickles,” said he, “don’t agree with me.” 

The session of the French Legislature for 1844 was closed by Royal ordi- 
nance on the 4th Aug. 

Parliament stands adjourned until the 5th inst., to enable the House of Lords 
to give judgment in the case of Mr. O'Connell, aud also to afford an opportu- 
nity for the consideration of the foreign relations of the country. 

Before the session closed, the repeal of the penal laws againet Roman Ca- 
tholics was carried. A bill, conceived in a similar spirit, enabling propery to 
be legally transferred to the use of the Church of Rome in Ireland, was iutro- 
duced and passed. Also, a bill abolishing imprisonment for debts under twen- 
ty pounds, and releasimg persons in custody for such sums. 

The Utaheitan affair continues to be the source of dangerous and excited 
feelings between England and France. ‘The French Government seems reluc 
tant to acknowledge the errors of its agents, and is protracting the negotiations 
on the pretext of making further exammation into the conduct of Mr. Pritch- 
ard. The London Times says: “ This is an irrelevant subject to introduce, so 


far as the question of internal law is concerned. Mr. Pritchard’s person, as) 


Consul of ‘Tahiti, wax inviolable at the time that he was violeutly arrested aud 
imprisoned by M. D'Aubigny. His seizure was a direct vioiation of the law 
of nations) Whether or not Mr. Pritchard had made himself obnoxious by 
conduct at the time, or by previous acts, it made no difference. He was Con- 
sul; and no country cau see its Consul or Ambassador Jaid hands on without 
Tequiring satisfaction.” 
Two reports, relative to the Post-oflice espuonage, were laid before Parlia- 
ment on the eve of its adjournment, but no legislative action was taken on 
them. The two ugliest features in the report are these—first, that the letters 
of Mr. Mazzini had been read, and extracts taken from them, which had been 
forwarded to the Austrian government ; and secondly, that the foreign corres- 
nce of the foreign ministers at the court of St. James, had been regular- 

ly sent from the Post-office to a department of the Foreign office before de- 
livery. No other minister before Sur James Graham had ever used the Post- 
office for so inquisitorial a purpose as intercepting a man’s letters, in order to 


make another government acquainted with their contents. But, on the contra-|, 
ry, the letters of foreign ministers have, during many successive administrations, || 


been subjected to the espionage of the Foreign Secretary of State for the time 
being. ‘I'he following is the paragraph in che Lords’ report on the pot ander 
consideration, and the disclosure involved in it, has excited not less the aston- 
ishment than the indignation of the public. Iu the Commons’ report the sub- 
ject is not mooted at all :— 

“Tt appears to have, for a long period of time, and under many successive 
administrations, been an established practice, that the foreign correspondence) 
of foreign ministers, passing through the General Post Office, should be sent to 
a department of the Foreign-office before the forwarding of such correspou- 
dence according to its address. ‘The Post Master General having had his at- 
tention called to the fact that there was no sufficient authority for the practice, 
has, since June, discontinued it altogether.” 

’ The French Government has received a Tclegraphic Despatch,geonveying 
the following startling mtelligence :— 

“ Alexandria, July 27. His Highness the Viceroy has abruptly quitted Al- 
exandria, declaring that he renounces for ever Egypt and public affairs, and 
that he will retire tv Mecca. Ibrahim remains at Alexandria; the city is tran- 

uil.”” 
, An Alexandria letter of the 26th ult. confirms the account of the resignation 
of the Pasha “ without naming his successor, or giving any other reasons than 


taking of Derbend, on the Caspian Sea, by the Circassians. The garrison, 
composed of 4,000 Russians, was put to the sword. “ The Iron Gates” are 
also said to be in the hands of the Circassians, who thus cut off the communi- 
cation between Russia and Georgia. The advance guard of a Russian army of 
|14,000 men, which had marched from Stavropol, was cut to pieces. An en- 
\gagement is also said to have taken place in the neighbourhood of Piaty-gorsk, 
in which the Russians lost a large number of troops. M. de Titoff has ad- 
dressed a strong note to the Porte, in which he complains that the Turkish au- 
thorities upon the frontier do not prevent the passage of munitions of war into 
Circassia. 

The French Government have resolved to give a fair trialto the principle 
lof the atmospheric railway, and a grant of 1,800,000 francs has been voted for 
purpose. 

Sir Wivwiam Fouxert left England a few days since, to try what effect the 
more genial climate of Senhien Heentn, as well as total abstinence from all 
professional and political duties, may have upon his shattered constitu- 
tion. 

Deatu or Viscounr Powerscovrt.—This nobleman expired at Rochester 
on Sunday morning. He was in the last stage of consumption, and was 
rs his way from Rome, where he had been for the benefit of his health, to Lon- 

on. 


(From our London Correspondent.) 
, Lonvon, Aug. 15th, 1844. 
To the Editor of the Anglo American. 

| Dear Sir,—I could not refrain from writing a few lines to the Anglo, by our 
little favourite the Great Western, which, under charge of the gallant Capt. 
‘Mathews, leaves Liverpool to-morrow ; though intelligence of an interesting 
‘character is somewhat at a discount. 

Of course the most important feature in the news by this steamer will be the 
‘accouchement of the Queen, who has given to her subjects another prince. Her 
Majesty and the infant are “‘ doing favourably.” All classes seem to view this 
\increase of her Majesty’s family with much satisfaction; indeed there has been 
‘more rejoicing at the present time than at the birth of the Prince of Wales. 
'It is said that the Queen will bestow on the young prince the title of Duke of 
Kent, after her Majesty’s father, and not that of the Duke of York, as custom- 
lary. Her Majesty is now convalescent. 
| Parliament 1s virtually prorogued, though nominally adjourned—the Lords 
\till the 2nd of Sept., and the Commons till the Sth. At that time the decision 
lof the Judges will be known in the case of the Queen, versus O'Connell and 
others. It is rumoured that communications have been received from some of 
them, upon the matter m question, favourable to O'Connell ; that is to say, in 
favour of those points ofthe Writ of Error, which appertains to the Jury Lists. 
|However,the subject now excites little or no attention, as every one seems con- 
ivinced of the justuess of the verdict, and of the guilt of the traversers. 

The Royal Assent, by commission, was given to a namber of bills, only about 
two hours before her Majesty's confinement ; the Queen, knowing that some 
‘bills were in the Castle awaiting her signature, and feeling that illness was ap- 
\proaching, had them sent for, and affixed her sign manual thereto. The closi 
scene of Parliament will be read with much mterest. ‘The speeches of Lond 
ohn Russell aud Sir Robert Peel both deserve minute attention and very care- 
jful perusal. That of the former was marked by a great deal of moderation 
and freedom from party spirit, and elicited a warm encomium from Sir Robert 
Peel, whose speech was a candid and masterly reply to the attacks of his ad- 
\versaries,—as well as a careful review of the whole session, completely vindi- 
leating the Ministry from the obloquy cast on them by the Opposition, and call- 
ing forth continued and warm applause. Sir Robert entirely annihilated Lord 
| Palmerston, on an enquiry in a speech from the latter, as to what the Ministry 
‘had done. Every one of sense must acknowledge that the past session hasbeen 
jone of more benefit, in a commercial, as well as national, point of view, than 
jany other session of either the past or present administration. 

The state of public affairs is remarkably quiet, owing im a great measure to 
ithe confidence in the present Ministry. ‘The markets are firm, and business 
wenerally seems to be creasing. ‘There is also a greater desire to trade with 
‘America, and the feeling towards that couutry is much more amicable than for- 
jmerly. Amongst other articles of import from the United States is Ice, in 
immense quantities. I see carts going about the streets with American Ice 
for sale, as in New York. Itis scarcely requisite, as the weather is so very 
mild. Indeed, though there has been a great complaint of heat, 1 have not 
ifelt one warm day since my return to England. me 

| ‘The Post Office enquiry has ended in smoke. The committee appointed to 
inquire into the case, have entirely absolved the Home Secretary from all 
iblame, or from having exceeded the authority granted to him, and which has 
been exercised from time immemorial. 

The only circumstance in public affairs which is causing some excitement 
here, isthe Twhzti affair. The noble and firm stand taken by Sir Robert Peel 
‘in the case, has created quite a stir in France, but notwithstanding that a por- 


jtion of the French Press, (headed by the War-party) and some of their breth- 


ren of this country, whose business it is to cause coufusion and disturbance in 
the country, the wisdom of the present Ministries of boih countries, will prevent 
the effusion of blood, which is so much looked for, by the enemies of peace and 
order. The visit of Louis Philippe to this country in the following month, will 


jaleo, no doubt, disown this flagrant act of their creatures. Mr. Pritchard, to 


there must be a traitor in his tamily, and that he will discover him and take his) whom | was introduced a few days since, described the affair as atrocious in 


head, or retireto Mecca” Early in the morning the Pacha started for Cairo 
‘alone. Ibrahim had decided that the Government should be carried on, as 
usual, in the name of Mehemet Ali, until further intelligence could be obtained 
from his Highness. A Malta letter, of the 5th inst., states that the Pasha had 
adopted that resolution in consequence of the discovery of some treasonable| 
intrigues of Abbras and Sheriff Pashas. 
We find the following very important account in the Malta Times, and have), 
reason to believe it correct :— 
“ Beyroot, July 16.—The Gsyser brought us news that Sir H. Hardinge had 

in three days completed a treaty with Mehemet Ali, that the English govern- 
ment guaranteed to himself as well as to his descendants, the. government of 
Egypt, and that no other power should interfere with him. In return, Mehe- 
met Ali has treated that the English government should do as they liked in the 
country, and to protect all English subjects ; he consentis, moreover, to allow 


the extreme, apart from all personal feeling on the subject. 

Mehemet Ali has retired trom the contest in the East, and gone into volunta- 
ry reti.ement at Mecca. 

In Miscellaneous matter the papers are very meagre. —Prince William Fre- 


iderick of Prussia (brother to the King,) arrived here on Monday last, on a visit. 


—There have been some large tires im Manchester and Gravesend, cau 

much damage.—Joseph Bonaparte died at Florence, on the 28h July, aged 

years.—The celebrated Count Nesselrode is here on a visit. 

At a Cricket Match last week, between the Boxford and Bentley Clubs, 

nabs the Bentley bowlers put out the whole of the other side, by his own 
and. 

Forgien accounts are in as unsatisfactory and unsettled a state as when I 

last wrote. Dissentiou and rioting reign supreme in some parts. 

In Musical and Dramatic affairs, also, there is but little to tell you. At the 


stoops to go through Egypt whenever necessary. ‘The railroads from Cairo to//opera, Ricce’s new opera, “ Cora d’ Altamors” has been produced, but has not 
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gone off well. Persiani took her benefit last night in Don Giovanni, to a 
crowded house, and to-morrow night, (Saturday), 1s the last of the season. 
The Haymarket has closed till the end of September, after au unprecedented 
season of over 400 nights. 
Seguin has engaged Frazer, the singer, and others, to go to America with 
him. Simpson has also engaged Mrs. Nisbett and other stars ; so that there 


is a good prospect for you. | have no time to say more. 
arene Yours truly, H. M. M. 


Giubelei, so well known in New York, has just recovered from a severe ill- 


ness, having burst a blood vessel whilst singing at a concert one evening. 


Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days, 93-4 a 10 per cent. prem. 


THE ANGLO AMERICAN, 


he 20th* ult., 
containing many items of exceedingly great importance, and some of which are 
of anature that may affect the general tranquillity in the old world. We have 
likewise files to the 19th ult. by the Mail Steamer Hibernia, via Halifax and 
Boston. 

Her Majesty, the Queen, has presented her faithful subjects with another 
young prince, and both mother and child were doing favorably. There are 
conflicting opinions as to the title which will be conferred on the young stran- 
ger, some asserting that he will be Duke of York, and others that the Royal 
mother will create him Duke of Kent, from respect to the memory of her own 
illustrious father. Now there is no prescriptive right in the matter, and the 
Queen is at full liberty to use her pleasure therein. It is true that in most 
cases the second son of the Royal family has had the title of York, but if pre 
cedent be the rule then we shall find that the first royal Duke of York was the 
fifth son of Edward III. This, however, is a small matter, unless it refer to 
the right of the house of York in preference to that of Lancaster to the 
English crown. 

Commerce is in a highly flourishing state in England, new mills are in course 
of erection in the Cotton and Woollen districts. Jron and Steel are in unpre- 
cedented demand, and the laboring classes have ample employment in every 
department of occupation. The crops being abundant,the agriculturists require 
much help to enable them to secure the harvests, whilst manufacturing labour 
is in equal request. With all this, Cotton continues to have a tendency to fall 
in price, speculation is at an end for the present, and buyers will not store up 
an unnecessary bag. 

Parliament is virtually, although not formally, prorogued ; it stands adjourned 
in order to obtain the decision in the case of appeal by Mr. C’Connell and his 
brother traversers against the verdict and sentence under which they are now 
imprisoned. With respect to these last the excitement as wellas the incite- 
ment is now fast subsiding. At the juncture of the infliction of the sentence 
the repeal rent jumped up at once to more than £3000 per week, but that did 
not last; it gradually sunk to £2,000, to £1,500, and at the latest advices it 
was £947. It is not believed that the appeal will be successful, but there is 
a considerable impression that the Government will do the magnanimous thing 
and release the Traversers from some portion of their assigned punishment. 
This they may safely do on many accounts ; in the first place it is made pretty 
clear that the Repealers have no chance to carry their scheme, thev have spent 
much time, much money, and have sustained so signal a defeat that they will 
have little heart to rally again for some time to come. In the second place 
the Government has proceeded, as we always prognosticated it would, to re- 
dress real grievances, and to prupose real advantages and benefits to Ireland,as 
early as possible after destroying the monster conspiracy. Even grievances 
which were practically abolished, and but the name remaining, are now being 
swept away from the Statute book ; and we have not a doubt that, if Ireland 
will but receive offered good in a spirit of love and loyalty, she will very soon 
have nothing to ask or to wish for that a reasonable people could desire. 


| pretend to any further object than a redress of certain piratical grievances, 
| without any declaration of permanent’settlement on the African shore. Indeed 
|| we récollect that the very notion of a French expedition in that quarter raised 
| certain salutary jealous doubts in England, as to how far British commerce in 
_\the Mediterranean might be affected by French occupation on both sides of 
| that sea so near to its western extremity. But assuredly no nation of Europe 
| entertained the belief, at the beginning of those hostilities, that France intend- 
ed to plant acolony at Algiers and to subjugate the ancient inhabitants. 
| Partial successes increased the demands of the French,yet it is a matter of won- 
| der to us why the European powers permitted che progress of these demands 
' without interference. 

| Be that as it may, the present rule in Algiers is decidedly the rule of the 
| sword, and the concessions made by Abd-el-Kader are concessions forced by the 
| sword ; if he have violated any articles between them, so also have the French, 


=! both first and in a larger degree, and besides he is fighting for his country while 


his antagonists are struggling for usurped dominion. But what next? Why, 
after his reverses he retreats among the Atlas range and obtains reinforcements 
_ from a people who own the sway of Merocco, What? Does the barbarous 
Morocco dare to interfere between the Gallic Cock and his grain of Algerine Sessa- 
/mom! ‘This is uusupportable ; what right has Morocco to mix in this feud ! 
| —A right we would say,very clear and manifest to all who look dispassionately 
jon the subject. ‘The Emir of Mascara and his people are kindred to those of 
| Morocco by blood, language, manners, and religion. The latter perceive, with 
| grief and indignation, the forcible and unjust inroads of those whom they con- 
| sider infidel strangers, over their old domain ; they feel bound, from the consi- 


| deration of all those kindred ties to which we have alluded, to defend and as- 
''sist their ancient neighbours, and they have a still farther reason in the consider- 
| ation that their own independence and tranquillity are menaced, through the 
‘possible success of those who have so unjustly brought war and devastation 
|'across the sea. 

| That the rights (so called) of France in relation to Algiers may be duly 
\ ero we earnestly commend to a re-perusal the able article headed “ France 
and Morocco” which we quoted last week from the United Service Magazine. 
| It is there made abundantly clear that the whole conduct of the French with 
| respect to the African war has been a tissue of insolence and usurpation, and 
| for our own part we think that Morocco is bound, from a sense of self-protec- 
| tion, to aid in repressing the advances of those who have no other view than 
i} their own or their country’s aggrandisement. The article is full, lucid, and 
| at this moment peculiarly interesting ; being ably drawn up it will assist ma. 
‘terially in “‘ setting the saddle upon the right horse,”—a matter of some conse- 
quence at this juncture, so replete with French aggressions, and so menacing 
to the integrity of nations as'well as to the balance of power. 

| Upon looking farther into this affair it would appear that there has been gross 
duplicity somewhere, but whether on the part of the French government or ef 
ithe fighting French admiral does not appear. One thing is certain, that Sir 
‘Edward Owen,Sir Robert Wilson,and other English officials, were deluded into 
ithe belief that the Prince de Joinville’s intentions were pacific and that dis. 
patches were forwarded to England to that effect in the afternoon of that very 
date in which the bombardment of Tangier took place in the evening. 
‘Now couple this piece of fire-eating with that of Tahiti, and let us ask what 
ithe British Government have to say to it? Perhaps they will reply that the 
French war party are desirous to drag them into a quarrel, and that their sure 
|policy is to avoid it if possible. And this is trae; but there is a point beyond 
‘which moderation cannot be extended, there are modes of deportment on the 
‘part of nations as well as of individuals which the self-respect of others can- 
‘not brook, and we confess it appears to us a very difficult matter to solder up 
ithe breaches in decorum made by France without greatly disfiguring if not in- 
uring the vessel of the British state, nor indeed can Europe generally look on 
without some inquiry why these things ever began and how far it is intended 
tocarry them. ‘The pamphleteering Prince must be brought to understand that 
he is amenable to other Governments, however little he may pay respect to his 


Mr. O'Connell himself is indignant that his friend Mr. Shiel should get up) 4... 


in his place in parliament and solicit the release of the Traversers ; he consi 
ders it infra dig, and somewhat like crying peccart. In this the agitator is 
right, for if he really believe that there has been either error or infermality in 
the course of justice in his case, he would certamly be damaged by receiving 
as a mercy that which he demands as a right. Mr. Shiel exhibited more zeal 
than diseretion in his speech, and he made an egregious mistake in remarking 
that the Repeal Rent had been upon the increase ever since the infliction of the 
sentence agaiast the Traversers. We have remarked on that head, above, and 
are further satisfied that every week will exhibit more and more depression in 
that fund till it cease altogether. 


Hardly is the ink dry with which we penned a passing remark on the French |, 


position in Africa, ere wo have news that the bellicose Prince de Joinville has 
brought matters to an issue by attacking the Moroquin fortress of Tangier. 
Short work this! Is the new French dynasty about to revive the iartial 
spirit of France, or has it but slumbered a little to become more vigorous, 
“ like a giant refreshed with sleep!” Seriously the action which France has 
of late taken with respect to foreign warfare, requires some consideration ; if 
she is right in all this there must be something desideredly wrong in the gener- 
ally received notions of international obligations, and, at the first blush at least, 
the present appearance of things is very like a keen thirst for foreign conquest, 


It is much to be doubted nevertheless that it is not alone the Prince de Join- 
ville who pursues this course of policy towards Morocco. Troops are pouring 
‘into the country,and although France may repeat to assembled Europe that, as 
‘in the case of A Igiers, she only strikes for redress of alleged injury, yet, as be- 
fore, she w.ll try very hard to retain her conquests and captures. And if France, 
which bound herself formerly not to make permanent possessions in either Mo- 
jrocco or@ unis, should laugh at her former stipulation, which is not unlikely, 
and should become possessed of a long line of sea-coast on both sides of the 
_Mediterranean,that sea will be much under her sole control, and even Gibraltar 


itself will lose much of its value. 


It will undoubtedly be matter of surprise, and equally so of regret to all who 
are pleased to mark the progress of civilisation, to learn that the celebrated Pa- 
sha of Egypt, Mehemet Ali, has abdicated his government in favour of his son, 
and purposes spending the remainder of his life in retirement. Of two men 
who started in advance of their countrymen so far as to be deemed almost pro- 
digies—we allude to the late Sultan Mahmoud and the present subject of our 
remarks,—the formcr made inroads upon national usages, and effected reforms, 
| as it were, by force, which proceed no farther when that force is removed. The 
‘latter, a man of strong intellect, of firm resolution, and of wise judgment, has 
\gone on, during 4 series of years, gradually, but effectually, improving a coun- 


with a most sovereign contempt for the opinions and interests of other coun-|\try and a people who had long been considered as the most benighted of man- 


tries. 


kind. We question whether any one, the most enlightened of rulers in the 


We have already stated our opinion that the beginning of hostilities in Al- lwest of Europe could have set more prudently to work, or have wrought ‘so 


giers was but the opening of ‘a safety valve,” and even the French did not!imany permanently useful and beneficial results—all things considered—as this 
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man, who was originally but an obscure adventurer like so many others in Ori- 
ental nations. One of the last arrangements of a public uature was that with 
Sir Henry Hardinge for the more rapid conveyance uf the Indian and Chinese 
Mails ; a highly important measure, both to England in particular, and to com- 
merce and civilization in general ; and it must be remembered to the honour of 
Mehemet Ali, that at no time even during hostilities would he allow anything 
to interfere with the progress of such communications nor with anything else 
that had science or general utility in view. We greatly fear that as such senti 
ments and feelings are not hereditary, and that as the aged ruler had so few 
about him who could carry out his sagacious and magnificent ideas, Egypt, 
after Mehemet Ali, will be somewhat like Turkey after Mahmoud ; it will stand 
still fur a while, and then retrograde nearly into its former barbarism. ‘The son 
and successor is a fierce and fearless warrior, and may prove a dangerous neigh- 
bour to the Porte, enfeebled and surrounded as the latter is, but as a benefac- 
tor to mankind he knows not how to tread in the steps of his father. 


We regret to see that France is somewhat dilatory in giving the satisfaction} 
required by the British government for the outrage committed on Mr. Consul! 
Pritchard at Tahiti, and that she is even inclined to justify the violence com- 
plained of. Among other causes of irritation, we perceive one at which we 
confess we are not greatly surprised, although it is highly probable that it has 
been overcharged. We allude to the differences existing between the mission- 
aries of opposite persuasions who have been residing in Tahiti. Between the 
English Presbyterians and the French Catholics there is not much in common 
on which they harmonise ; and, as foreign missionaries of all denominations; 
have at least as much zeal as discretion, it is not unlikely that some strife may 
have been stirred up. We remember that complaint of this kind has been 
made concerning the missionaries in the West India islands in times past. Ne- 
vertheless this sort of sparring cannot account for the vielence committed un- 
der the authority of the highest French officials at Tahiti, and seems more hike 
blinking the question than answering it. It may be regretted, perhaps, that 
Mr. Pritchard was at once a missionary and a Consul, but it is in the latter 
character that he is to be regarded ; and it must not be forgotten that, upon the 
outbreak on the peace of the Tahitans, the inhabitants to a man ranged them- 
selves round the British authority, the Queen also threw herself on the British 
protection, so that both the regal and the popular voice was in opposition to the 
French interposition. This matter, and the affair of Morocco will breed mighty 
disturbance unless the Louis Philippe, and his peaceful minister Guizot can 
withstand the clamor of Prince de Joinville and the war party. In fact we be- 
lieve that England should now seriously be prepared for war. 


The brave Circassians still hold their own against the machinations of Im- 
perial Russia and her sixty millions of people. It is exhilarating to observe 
how a handful of mountaineers fighting in defence of home and fireside can for 
such a length of time withstand the outrages of powerful states from without 
The steady defence made by Circassia must have given great mortification to 
the Muscovite, who, like the sleuth hound, will keep upon the track faith- 
fully and continually till he overtakes his prey. Every mail brings intelligence 
of the bravery and patriotism of the Circassian people yet do we never read of 
encomium on their conduct nor of encouragement to their perseverance ; and 
we fear that at length that valiant and independent-souled race will have to 
succumb to their ruthless adversaries, and that their treatment will be accord- 
ing to their resistance rather than to their bravery. Will no power step in to 
theirrescue ? Surely every one who looks at a map and examines their geo- 
graphical position must be at once aware of the consequence which the posses- 
sion of Circassia must be to the ambition of Russia. 


TestimoniaL To Capt. Maruews, Commanper or THE Steam-saip Great 
Westrrn.—We have most unfeigned pleasure in publishing the following tes- 
timonial to the merits of a brave and skilful commander, who has long stood 
high in the estimation of numerous friends—of all indeed with whom he has 
had occasion to come in contact, whether casually or intimately. The name 
Capt. Mathews is, in fact, so intimately blended with that of the noble vessel 
which he commands, and to the fortunes of which he has been attached from 
the first days of her existence as a Steamship, that it would be idle to expatiate 
upon them, were it not that it is grateful to the mind to give utterance to its 
sentiments, and find them so well responded to by numerous others. 

At Sea, on board the Steamship Great Western, Aug. 31, 1844. 

Capt. Mathews :—Dear Sir,—We, the undersigned, passengers on board 
your | on her voyage from Liverpool to New York, cannot omit the oppor- 
tunity of expressing to you our acknowledgments for the politeness and atten- 
tion we have experienced at your hands, for your unremitting endeavours to 

mote our comfort and convenience, and for the uniform impartiality which 
marked your deportinent towards ali committed to your charge. We also 
congratulate the Directors on the judgment they have shewn in the selection of 
an officer so well qualified to sustain the hitherto high character of the Great 
Western. ‘ 
Assuring you of our best wishes for your continued success, we are, &c. 
Signed by all the Gentlemen passengers. 


Music and Musical Intelligence. 


Among the most recent musical arrivals here we have great pleasure in an- 
nouncing M. Garreau, a Violoncellist of high eminence in the musicai world 
of ‘Paris, and an artist held in the greatest respect both for his talents and his 
j nt. 

“La France Musicale,” the first musical paper of Paris, speaks of M. Gar- 
teau in the following terms : 


“M. Ad. Garreau is an artist as modest as skilful, wheresoever he goes hie 


receives favors and compliments, yet he shuts himself in his parlor and waits 
until he is called for. This fault, in the opinion of many persous, results from 
a kind of bashfulness, which, in our judgment, is the most evident pioof of his 
talent. This violoncellist possesses entirely the style of Servars and of 

‘ranchomme ; in passion, grace, energy, he is accomplished. He is an excel- 
‘lent musician, a remarkable composer, and has placed himself in the first rank 
luy the numerous successes which he has obtained this winter.” 

M. Garreau has come to this country on the recommendation of the Am- 
jbassador of France to Washington,and was heard i Paris last winter at Colonel 
Thorn’s, Mrs. Jones's, and other American salons. 

Evenines ov Inisu Minstreysy.—Mr. McMichael coutinves his interest, 
ing lectures on this subject at the Saloon of the New York Society Library, and 
as we felt assured must be the case, he fascinates his hearers more and more 
by the sweetness of his vocalism. The lectures, save for the anecdotes which 
enliven them, are little more thar the setting of those jewels, the songs which 
he sings; but the latter during the two evenings of the current week have 
caused numerous audiences to hang enraptured on the strains; and these lec- 
tures will attract for many an evening to come. 


Che Drama. 


Park Tueatre —Malignant influence has been unavailing, else would a 
highly deserving artist have been scandalously prejudged and condemned be- 
fore he was even heard. We allude to Mr. Anderson, whose debut took place 
at this house on Monday evening last in a very arduous character, and who 
sustained himself through the ordeal in a manner that has stamped him an ac 
tor of no ordinary description. The character was Othello, one in which there 
is a display of the loftiest dignity, the purest love, the firmest courage, the most 
confiding disposition, the fiercest sense of injury, and the most determined soul. 
To these there is added, by many, a quality from which the Othello is decidedly 
free, namely, a jealous disposition; for although this passion and its eilecis 
furnish the action of the play, we must never forget that it has been superin- 
duced upon a noble, open, frank nature, through the artifices of the fellest 
monster ever created by the imagination of a poet. Mr. Anderson allowed all 
these generous qualities of the character of Othello to be developed in a per- 
fect, natural, and gradual manner ; not produced by him as incongruous in the 
same temperament, and as merely exhibiting sketches of humanity, but appear 
ing as a harmonious whole, such as may be well imagined to be compatible 
with each other, and making up, altogether, the magnificent creation which: 
constitutes the hero of that beautiful but terrific drama. The quiet dignity of 
his first entry on the stage was only becomingly increased by his inode of self- 
vindication before the Senate, and we may here remark upon a beautiful fea- 
ture which he developed, as he came to the line 

“ This, only, is the witchcraft I have used.” 
Tn the expression of deep, unbounded affection we have never seen Mr. An- 
derson surpassed, it speaks in his eyes, in the expression of every feature, seen 
even through their dusky hue, and his clear, round, manly tones still farther 
adds interest to his representation of the character. His authoritative tone at 
the intoxication scene of Cassio, was as it were intuitive, but we lackedahe 
parting line ¢ 


“‘ Cassio,—I |! make thee an example.” 


Whilst we are on this part of our criticism we shall allude tu the apparent 
want of discrimination which is sometimes visible in those who curtail the dia- 
logue of Shakspeare. There is a charming piece of declamation—for it is no- 
thing else—where Othelio bids farewell, in detail, to all his military fascinations 
and declares his “ occupation’s gone.’’ This passage is fine poetry, and is in- 
variably applauded in the recitation, but, to our fancy it is not natural ; passion 
is abrupt, short, and concentrated, and this speech does not hold in keeping with 
Othello; whereas the “ Cassio, I love thee, but never more be officer of mine,” 
and the line we have alluded to as being left out, are strongly indicative of the 
prompt and determined man, with whom “once to doubt is once to be resolv- 
ed.” 

Mr. Anderson makes the Ozhello slow even to understand the insinuations of 
Iago; but once his passions being roufed he goes <lirectly into the inquiry, 
goaded by strong feeling and consequently turning everything awry from its na- 
tural inference. But he is great in his rage, and never rants ; he sustained the 
character from first to last with most admirable judgment, and we do not hesi- 
- to place him among the most brilliant lights of the stage. We must not 
forget his dying scene, which was new. He had staggered to the bed-side of 
Desdemona, as is usval, and, attempting to stand up, he falls on his back cluteh- 
ing the quilt which he draws with him as he comes extended to the floor. The 
effect was electrical upon the audience. We need scarcely add that he was 
jealled before the curtain, and received well merited honours. 
| The fair debutante, Miss Clara Ellis, was of course well received as Desde- 
mona; and afier the flutter of a first appearance was conquered she went 
through the part in beautiful style. It is generally considered that this cha- 
jracter from the simplicity and innocence of its structure is an easy one to play, 
but this is a mistake ; those very characteristics make it difficult, particularly 
|when it is recollected that histrionic artists are ever anxious to make points. 
Now here is a character pure, simple, confiding, unsophisticated, artless. Her 
\feelings wrought upon in the first place by the contemplation of Othello's noble 
qualities ; she saw her lover's “image in his mind,” she worshipped at his 
jshrine, and nothing can be farther removed from sensual passion than her con- 
templation of him whom she made her earthly lord. Miss Ellis threw a grace- 
ful frankness and quiet utterance into her dialogue, and only once became 
greatly impassioned, but that once was highly appropriate, namely, when she 
became at length fully conscious of the aspersion thrown upon her spotless 
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character. It was this generally subdued, gentle, and easy style of acting and! 
speaking the Desdemona which so greatly pleased us, and we sincerely oimire) 
the discrimination which she exhibited. 

Of Mr. Dyott, although there is much to praise, yet it must be with a qual:- 
fication. He lacks vigor, force, and tone. Very much indeed we liked his! 
reading of the Jago, but he could not do justice to his own conceptions. His, 
best passage, perhaps, is that of his wonderful woman, only fit 


“To suckle fools, and chronicle small beer.” 


Here he certainly :aade a good point, and he was deservedly applauded, but in, 
general he made the hypocrisy of the character too manifest in the tone, On, 
the whole we opine that he will be found a very useful stock actor, but not par-, 
ticularly distinguished. He led Miss Ellis forward after the play, and received. 
the expression of kind feelings which an American audience is prompt to give_ 

On Tuesday night Mr. Anderson played Hamlet, upon which we need not} 
comment farther than to say that our opinion coincides with those which we! 
quoted last week from the London Times. 

It was reserved, however, for Wednesday evening to put the crowning point 
on Mr. Anderson's fame as an actor, and this too was in comedy. He played 
Benedick in Shakspeare'’s ‘‘ Much ado about nothing,” and we are bold to say 
that a better, or even so good a Benedick has never been witnessed upon an 
American stage. His repartee was graceful and flowing, his action free and! 
unrestrained without being affected; his bye-play admirable, and the whole) 
character was sustained in the spirit of a lively gentleman. We do earnestly! 
hope he will repeat it during the present engagement, for it is a gem. 

Miss Ellis was the Beatrice, and she acted it in a charming, playful spirit, 
only wanting in that vixenish shrew display which so greatly distinguished the, 
performance of it by Ellen Tree, and which, by the bye, is the true reading.) 
Miss Ellis, however, made many capital and original hits in the last two acts,, 
and well deserved the loud plaudits she received. In the first act she omitted 
that bitter remark ‘* God help the noble Claudio, if he have caught the Bene-, 
dick, &c.,” and we regretted the omission. 

Mr. Dyott’s Claudio was not very excellent, and he dressed the character 
ill. This last is a matter which should be carefully attended to both by mana-| 


gers and actors, and upon this occasion the Claudio had an air of both shabbi- 


last night in “ Born to good luck,”’ and never in my recollection did he throw 
so much of the original humor of the Irishman into it. 
Engagements also have been entered into with Mr. Nickenson and Mr. Den- 
|nison, and the pretty little dancers Misses Partington from Niblo’s Garden. 
The stage department continues under the able management of Mr. Robert 
Hamilton, (formerly Editor of the Ladies’ Magazine, and rather celebrated as 
a literary writer,) with Mr. Freidham as leader of the Orchestra. With an ex- 
cellent stock company, and under such a management, to use a Bostonian 
phase, “ it is bound to succeed.” Leo. 


Cricketer’s Chronicle. 


Next week will be a busy one on the St. George's Cricket Ground. It is 
probable that no fewer than three grand matches will be played there, and that 
these will occupy from Tuesday morning ‘till Saturday. The wickets for the 
first Match, which will be between the principal Eleven of the St. George's 


‘|Club, and the principal Eleven of the Union Club of Philadelphia, will be 


pitched on Tuesday morning at 94. 


Syracuse, Aug. 31, 1844, 
To the Editor of the Anglo American— 

Dear Sir,—Since you were here we have taken the necessary steps to organ- 
ize a Cricket Club, and have already some twenty-five names enrolled as mem- 
bers ; we have called it The Syracuse Union Cricket Club. We have received 
acommunicatien from the Philadelphia Union Club inviting us to meet and 
play the second Eleven of their Club at New York, when their first Eleven 
plays the St. George’s Club, or if we preferred it they would play us a Home 
and Home Match. The first part of their proposition, that is, playing them in 
New York, we have declined, but have made them an offer that if they wilj 
play the first Match at Syracuse this Fall we will play the return match at 
Philadelphia next season. Among other reasons for this course we should like 


||in case we went to Philadelphia, to make arrangements to play at least one of 


the New York Clubs. We have not received any answer to this proposition as 
yet, and of course eannot tell whether any thing will result from it or not. 
SYRACUSE FIRST ELEVEN. 


FIRST INNINGS. SECOND INNINGs. 


ness and insignificance. Even Mr. Andrews who generally has excellent taste Oliver, b. by Craddock 
in costume, looked ill in those high and tight green boots with which he decora- |7; Paine — i pebaed ke Dor. c. by Merri, b. by Hemmungs.... 8 
ted the Don Pedro. In this respect we must award praise to Miss Maywood) by Craddock 0 
who always dresses with good taste and propriety. | J. Pearson, c. Merril, b. Durrant.. 11 b. by Hemmings ....... ay alin Ip, 7 

Ere we @onclude we would offer our recommendations to Messieurs of the! |T. Munn, b. Durrant ........... 3 by Craddock, b. by Craddock .. 4 
orchestra, to play with a little more precision. We like independence of ac-||H. Pearson, b. Craddock .....-.. 0 b. by Bright ......-........... 5 
tion, but even that has its proper times and places. We have also to observe) Durrant... 
upon a small, a very small matter, but which is an eyesore to us; it is that|ir, Collins, b. Durrant... 2...... 2 ¢. by Bright, b. by Craddock... 5 
most paltry of all paltry puffs at the foot of the drop scene, where we see that!|W. Dallman, not out........... 19 b. by Craddock .2.. 2... Dee Fe 6 
the subject is “‘Oricrnat, by J. B. Smith.” Now even if the thing were of||*W. Batty, b. Craddock ....-...- 0 c. by Craddock, b. by Bright..... 2 
surpassing merit, which it is not, such a puff would be unseemly, and we hope, *J. Bright, c. Thorn, b. Craddock. 4 Not out.......+..-.+.....-.- - 2 
for the sake of good taste, that the manager will order it to be effaced forth- Byes 15, Wide Balls 3...... i Byes 7, Wide Balls 2....... tod 


Bowery Tueatre.—The principal attractions here at present are ‘‘ Wal- 
lace, the Hero of Scotland,” which draws well through the masterly perform- 
ance of the principal character by Mr. J. R. Scott, and “ Putnam” which 
still retains its original freshness. !t is remarkable that, even with the low pri- 
ces at which the manager continues to open the house, the establishment is 
making money at a very satisfactory rate ;—a proof at least that its interests, 
are well conduc:ed, and that the performances give general satisfaction. 

Nisto’s Garpen.—The Celestials of the Olympic regions hold high revels 
here, and their votaries continue in undiminished numbers. We hardly expect 
anything new to be acted from this time to the end of the brilliant season at 
this fascinating place of amusement; but it needs not, the stock of favourites 
is nearly inexhaustible, and are sure to draw admiring crowds till the very 
close. ‘ 

Cuarnam Tuearre.—Mr. Deverna, the worthy manager of this establish- 
ment, took his benefit this week and produced a powerful bill which was duly 
honoured. The veritable Jim Crow, and the genuine Yankee Hill assisted on 
the occasion, and they were still farther enriched by the addition of Miss Nel- 
son who as Ixion puts Terrestrials as well as Celestials in a ferment. 


(From our Boston Correspondent.) 

Nationa, Turatre.—The National opened under bright auspices on Mon- 
day last; the enterprising’ proprietor, Mr. Pelby, having made some very im- 
portant improvements in the principal departments of his establishment. It 
has been entirely vepainted and decorated, and extensive alterations have been 
made in the Boxes. A new Stage 60 feet deep has been laid down, and the 
Machinery and Scenery has undergone several important alterations. The old 
green curtain have given way to a superb drop of blue and gold drapery, splen- 
didly illuminated with stars. It is from the artistical pencil of Mr. W. M. 
Bayne, as is also the new and magnificent act drop, a splendid historical re-| 
presentation of Columbus at the Court of Ferdinand and Isabella, he is sur- 
rounded by the Spanish nobility, and describing to their Majesties the wonder- 
ful discoveries he has made in the New World. The design and execution 
was by Mr. Bayne, and does this talented artist great honor. I understand 
he took the idea from Washington Irving’s life of the illustrious discoverer ; 
it is one of the best scenic efforts in this country. 

The réle of artists is good, and, besides many of the old favorites, contains 
several names of professional merit from New York ; among whom may be 
mentioned that gentlemanly and talented actor Mr. Brougham ; he appeared 


* In place of Messrs. Kentfield & Ambreck, who played in the St. George's 
Match. 
SECOND ELEVEN. 


FIRST INNINGS SECOND INNINGS. 


R. Craddock, b. by Paine.....-.. 3b. by H. Pearson... 13 
W. Hemmings, b. by H. Pearson. 10 c. by Lofty, b. by Paine......... 0 
C. Henson, c. by Lofty, b. Paine. 3 c. by Lofty, b. by Pearson....... 7 
T. Bright, c. Dallman,b. Pearson. 2 c. by Oliver, b. by Paine........ 4 
W. Durrant, b. by Paine........ 
H. Lambert, c. Poine, b. Pearson. 1 b. by Paine........ 2... | 
J. Hemmings, b. by Paine....... 0 
J. Thorn, b by Pearson. ........ © 
R. Paine, Sen., not out ......... oa 
G. Merril, c. Dallman, b. Pearson. 3 s. by 6 
A. Wood, b. by Paine........... Uy . 
Byes 6, Wide Balls 0....... 6 Byes 7, Wide Balls 0....... 1 
H. P 
Literary Notices. 


Tae Wanperine Jew.—From the French of Eugene Sue.—New York : 
Harper & Brothers.—There seems to be as great a rage for the writings of this 
prolific Frenchman as there used to be for the fictions of Scott, for they are 
taken up by several publishers simultaneously. The Edition before us is a very 
neat one. 

Brste.—Part VIII.—New York: Harper & Brother.—This 
magnificent edition continues to be as greatly in popular favor as ever. We 
understand that it has an immense sale. 


Cotums1an Macazine ror Sepremper 1844.—Edited by John Inman.— 
New York : Israel Post.—This excellent periodical can boast of talented con- 
tributors, and the number before us contains many valuable papers. The plates, 
however, are not so good as might be wished. 

Tae Democratic Review ror Serremper 1844.—New York: Langley. 
—We have frequently spoken of this as a periodical of great literary merit and 
it still continues its hold on our opinion. We nevertheless except, on the score 
of good taste, to an article in the present number on “ The Criticism of Ame- 
rica,’’ we say nothing as to the abstract merits of the article, but as involving 
certain observations on this periodical itself it would have been better left out. 


Tue Knickerpocxer Macazine ror Sepremper 1844.—Here is another 
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Player” there is most awful havoc made with proper uames, uamestoowhich urer 


ought to be familiar to every one who knows anything of the fine arts, or of no- 
ted public edifices in London. 

RamBieton.—Part I].—New York : Winchester.—This is called “ A Ro- 
mance of fashionable (?) life in New York.” 

SemarpHoric Boox.—By John R. Parker.—This work on a subject 


beyond all ascertainable value has just come to hand as we go to press. We) 
would rather desire to examine it thoroughly than superficially before we speak) 


of it, but in the meantime we can well recommend the subject to this commer- 


cial community. 
Psacu Picxies.—One of the most delicious pickles ever tasted is made 
from ripe Clingstone Peaches. ‘Take one gallon of good vinegar and add 
to it four lbs. brown sugar; boil this fora few minutes and skim off any 
scum that may rise; then take Clingstone Peaches that are fully ripe, rub 
them with a flannel cloth to remove the down upon them, and stick three or 
four cloves in each ; put them intu glass or earthen vessels and pour the li- 
quor upon them boiling hot. Cover them up and let them stand in a cool 
lace tor a week or ten days, then pour off the liquor and boil it as before ; 
atier which return it boiling to the peaches, which should be carefully cov- 
ered up and stored away tor future use. 
A French paper says that the comet discovered by M. Mauvais may now 
be seen with the naked eye in the direction of the east. Its tail appears to be 


about one foot long, and its light is ratherdim. Round the comet is a circle) 


similarto that which surrounds the moon when the weather is about to 
change. 


RADER, 46 Chatham Street, New York, dealer in imported Havana and Principe 


choice favorite, filled with wood things ; but in the article called “ Gossip off, M. Segars in all theirvariety. Leaf Tobacco for Segar Manufacturers, and manufac- 


Ap. 20-ly. 
} 
he is pommeree at all hours to accommodate the travelling public. His viands are of the 
first quality, his Liquors, Wines, &c., of tue premier brands. Mint Juleps, Sherry Cob- 
blers, and every fancy drink on demand. Lobsiers, Vy-ters, Turtle, &c., received every 
Friday per Express live. Mr. F. having been in the bu~iness for some years, flatters him- 
self he can meet the wishes of the most fastidious 
Two Billiard Booms are attached to the Establishment, being the only ones in Montreal. 
Ag 


LET COMMON SENSE HAVE WEIGHT. 
COSTIVE aud DYSENTERIC time, with coid, cough and sore throat in Children, 
in some cases Scarlet Fever, and with infaii!s Summer Complaints and Scarlet Rash, 
with Swe.lmg and Tumors of the neck. 
| In these complaints no remedy can be compared to the BRANDRETH PILLS, and it 
is a solemn duty on the part of parents to their children, that they have recourse to them 
latonce, if given at the commencement, (here need ve no fear as to the result, and at 
‘any period of the disease, there is no medicyie which will exercise @ more health-re- 
storing power. 

In Costiveness, or the opposite disease Dysent. ry, the dose should be sufficiently large 
to remove mortid accumulations, and the Pills will have the further good effect to restore 
|healthy secretions in these important orgais, end remo/e the distribution of 
\blood from the head, liver, and other paris ; in fect will equalize the circulation, by the 
labstraction of the impure humors from the system generally. 
| In affections of the throut and bowels, | cannot too strongly recommend the external 
use of the BRANDRETH LINIMEN7, it will materially expeditethe cure. There is no 
‘outward remedy at all to be compared to this Liniment, which hes the effect of t 
out inflammation wherever it isapplied. Incases of Feverand Ague the BRANDRET 
PiLLS are a never-failing cure, the first dose should be large, sufficient to have a brisk 
effect, afterwards two Pills night and morning, and orink cold Pennyroyal tea,a cup full, 
\say two or three times aday. The cure is sure. 
| Remember, the great blessing the BRANDRETH PILLS secure to the human body, is 
\PURE BLOOD. 

When your blood is once pure nothing in the shape of food will hardly come amiss ; 
nothing will sour upon your stomach ; you may eat anything in reason; and the greater 


PARK THEATRE. 
ONDAY EVENING, September 9, 1844.—Last night but 4 of Mr. ANDERSON’S 
Engagement—“ Richard I11,”—Kichard, Mr. Anderson. 
TUESDAY, WEDNESDAY, and THURSDAY—Mr. ANDERSON will a 


ar. 
FRIDAY—Mr. ANDERSON’S Benefit—on which occasion Mr. ANDERSON will ap- 


pear in the Tragedy of * Gisippus,” and a favorite Farce. 


«INTRODUCTION. 
ublic Notice to the Commercial Interests of New York. 
HE UNDERSIGNED, Proprietor of the Marine Telegraph Flags, and Semaphoric 
Signal Book, having supplied above two thousand saii of American vessels, inciud- 
ing the Government Vessels of War and Reveuue Cutters, informs the Commercial, 
Mercantile, and Trading interests of New York, that he is now ready to furnish sets of 


Telegrapa Flags, with Designating Telegraph Numbers, and — Books for Ships,| 


rigs, S< s, Sioops, and Steamboats, for Fifteen s, complete for con- 


versation. 

Having received from the Merchants’ Exchange Company, the gratuitous use of their 
building for the purpose of facilitating the operations of his Semaphoric Telegraph sys- 
tem of Marine Sigoals, and in conjunction with Mr. A. A. Lecegr, of the Telegraphs in 
Wall-street, at the Narrows, and tne Highlands, it is contemplated to furnish the several 


Pilot Boats with sets of the Marine Signals, by which means, the earliest information of jot the human family. 
vessels’ arrivals will be announced from the offing, andthe Telegra; h Numbers displaye J) | 


at the Merchants’ Exchange, as soon as announced from below. 

Vessels on approaching the land from Sea, are requested to hoist their Conversation 
Flag, and show their Telegraph Designating Numbers, and to keep them flying until they 

_ have passed the Telegraph Stations below. 

Signal Book (a pocket edition) willbe furnished each owner of al! those vessels in the 
possession of the Marine Telegraph Flags, gratuitously. 

Sets of Flags, Designating Numbers, ana Signa! Books in constant readiness by A. A. 
Legget, Merchants’ Exchange, and by the undersigned, at the Marine Surveyor’s Office, 


67 Wall-street. JOHN R. PARKER, Sole ietor. 
New York, Sept. 1., 1844. 
UU? P.S. Ships’ and Barques’ numbers are displayed with a pendant above—Schooners’, 
below—Brigs’, alone. Sp. 7. 
A CARD. 


HE duties of Miss KEOGH’S School (308 Bowery) will be resumed on Monday, Sept. 
2d, when she will be happy to see her former Pupils, as also any others who may 
be confided to her care. Ag.3!-3t. 


BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR GENERAL EDUCATION, 
422 HOUSTON STREET, NEAR BROADWAY. 
Rev. R. T. HUDDART, Master. 
HE Summer Vacation will terminate on Monday, Sept. 2d, at which time the punc- 
tual attendance of the Pupils is requested. 


A CARD. 

Mr. HUDDART takes the present mpeneese of informing his friends, and those Pa- 
rents who may be about selecting a jchoo) for their sons, that he will remove ia the 
course of the eve winter to Fourteenth-st., within a few doors of Union Square, 
between University Place and Fifth Avenue, where a building has just been erected tor 

im, which, whén completed, will form one of the best arranged and most extensive es-' 
tablishments for Education in the City. The plans, prepared expressly to suit his wishes, 
will be found to combine every accommodation, convenience, and comfort that can be, 
desired, and such as the experience of more-than twelve years has suggested. The si-| 
tuation is probably the most eligible which could have been selected for the purpose, as. 
regards health and facility of access : all the advantages of good Iustructors and Profes-. 
sors will be available, whilst the benefits of a country residence will be gained by the! 
out-door Athletic Exercises which can be enjoyed in the spzcious play ground. The Gym-, 
nasium, Drill-room for Physical Education, daths, &c., wUl be ona scale suitable to the 
rest of the Establishment, and such, as those who are acquainted with Mr. Huddart's) 
views on this subject, may have full confidence in recom 

The Institution is intended chiefly for Boarders, a limited number, however, of Day 
Scholars and Day Boarders will be received ; the latter of whom will be treated in sill 

ts as the regular Boarders,they must remain throughout the day at the School, be! 
subject to the same discipline and control, ond be allowed to return home only in the, 
evenings, and then up to a certain age, under the charge of an assistant. 

‘Yo those parents who are aware of the many difficulties which exist in bringing u 
boys in the city, and who well know that the Streets are the prolific source trom which 
much daneful influence and example are derived, this plan will no doubt prove accepta- 


ble. 

TERMS. 
. For Boarders $400 per Annum, including every expense, except Music and Oi) Paint- 
ng. 


For Boys under ten years of age $300 per Annum : these have been the terms untformly 
charged since the School has been in operation, and will remain the same, except where 
there are two or more from the one family, m which case a reduction is made. After his 
removal Mr. Huddart’s charge for DAY BOARDERS will be $50 per quarter of Twelve 
weeks, which will include the wide course of Instruction taught at the School, together 
with the accomplishments of French, Spanish, and Vocal Music, but not Instrumenta) 
Music, Drawing or Oil Painting. : 

For those under ten years of age $35 per quarter, with the same advantages. 

Day Scholars $30 per quarter, without any reference to age. 


A Prospectus containing full information as to the course of study, system adapted. 


outfit required for Boarders, and other particulars interesting to Parents may be obtaine 

at any time on application at Mr. Huddart’s present residence. Ag. 24-2t. 
PARTMENTS, &c.—Very superior accommodations, witn or withont board, maybe 

obtained in this city, by applying either at 137 Hudson-st., or at the Office of 


Ag. 24. 
J x TRIMBLE, Carpenter, Theatre Alley, (between Ann and Beckman strects,) No 
ork. 
UP Jobbing of every description executed on the most reasonable terms. 


I> Rooms of every description fitted up Neatly, Speedily, and Reasonably. 
May 27-3m 


g to their friends. i 


\variety of food the better blood is made. A!i whohave weak stomachs, whv are ais 
‘tic, or in any way affected in body, should without delay resort to BRANDRETH 
|PILLS—which will ingeed strengthen the life privciple, and by perseverance with them, 
jentirely renew the who.e body ; the materials now in it good, will be kept so; those bad, 
displaced and removed. Good Blood cannot make bad bone or bed flesh. And bear in 
mind, the BRANDRETH’S PILLS surely puiify the Blood 

| The following case tiom Col. J. Hughes of Jacksou, Ohio, a member of the Ohio Le- 
gislature, will no doubt be read with interest by those similarly affected. 

| Cure of violent periodical pain in the head. A thousand persons can be referred to in 
\this city, who have been cured of a similar affliction. 

| Jackson, C.H., Aug. 1, 1844. 


Dr B. Brandreth,—Sir,— That the greatest guod may be done to the greatest number, 
|L take pleasure in informing you that for six or seven years prior to 1840 | suffered inces- 
jsantly with a nervous headache. | applied to the most eminent physicians iu Ohio for 
|irelief, but received none whatever. | being much pri judiced to all patent medicines 
||refused to use your Pilis; finally my head» che incieased daily ; Las a last resort, and 
without faith, boughta box of you: Vegetable Universal Pills. On going to took 
‘5 pills, next night 3, next 1; skipped two nights and repeated the dose—I found imme- 
diate relief. Two or three times since | have been partially attacked, | again applied to 
jyour Pills and ail was forthwith well. I cannot speak too highly of your Pills, for nothing 
jrelieved me but them. May you live long to enjoy the pleasure it must be to youtoknow 
and fee] that day unto day and night unto night, you are relieving the pains and diseases 
Yours truly, J. HUGHES. 

Sold at Dr. Brandreth’s Principal Office, 241 Broadway, 274 Bowery, and 24] Hudson-st. ; 
Mrs. Booth, 5 Market-st., Brookiyn; James Wilson, Jersey City ; and by one Agent in 
| almost every town in the United States, who have a certificate of Agency. {Ag.17. 

INDIGESTION 
1 MOST PREVALENT IN WARM WEATHER. 

Use Parr’s Life Pills where Health is a Desideratum. 

‘TMPORTANT TO FAMILIES.—in no season does the blood and secretions of the hu- 
| man system undergo more striking change than in the fall of the year. If we turn 
‘to Nature, the changes in the vegelable world are found to be not only strikingly analo- 
gous but to have a strong influence on tne healtny or diseased condition of the body. 
‘From the decay of autumn, andthe morbid and deathlike state of winter, there springs 
‘new life and beauty. The effect of this cecreased activity in all inanimate matter, as 
well as on a system, render~ the u-e of some simple medicine—especially to 
\those of a slender constitution—of absojute importance. This is the time effectually to 
jassist nature in renewing and strengthening the power of the vital organs. Of these 
‘functions, none have a more intimate convection than the stomach and liver. The pre- 
jsence of food in the stomach, and the hesithy operatioa of the digestive powers, furnish 
ithe only natural stimulant to the liver. But when» ver the coatings of the former be- 
come weak and morbid, bo h the quantity and quality of the secretions are greatly mo- 
dified ; the satura! stimulus is diminished — ihe bile is improperly secreted, and disease of 
the liver, or chronic affections in ove torm or another, are a:most sure tofollow. In this 
‘critical condition, to give a healthy tone to the stomach, and to free the blood of its im- 
‘purities, thereby preventing months, and it may be years, of suffering, Parr’s Lire 

ILLs are a perfectly gentile and effectua! medicine. lis celebrated author was for more 
than a century not ouly a close and coustant Si udent of the mecicinal properties of plants, 
but of their adaptation to the cure of eve:y classvf internal diseases Although in early 
life apparently a hopeless juvalid, the use of this medicive restored and continued him ia 
health and vigor to the extreme age of 152 years. These Pills are exceedingly mild in 
their operation, and may be given to children as well as adults with the utmest securi- 
ty. To their superiority in this respect ov«r most of the vegetable medicine in use, thou j 
sands are constantly testifying. 
| The Proprietors have sedulously avoided that system of puffing so generally resorted 
to, yet their Pills have won a degree of popular favor unexampled in the history of any 
family medicine. It is now only twelve wouths since they established their agency in 
the United States, and the monthly sales are exceedi: g upwards of ten thow boxes. 
They give these as simple facts, wishing the medicine io rest alone on its intrinsic value. 
No ship going to sea should be without them. Families having once used them will al- 
\ways have a supply. 
| Sold Retail by all respectable Druggists, and Whelesale by Thomas Roberts & Co., 117 
Fulton Street. Ag. 10. 


| STATE OF NEW YORK, SECRETARY'S OFFICE. 
Avpany, Aug. 1, 1844, 
'To the Sheriff of the City and New York :— 


| 7 SIR—Notice is hereby given, that at the next General Election, to be held on the 
iw succeeding the first Monday of November next, the following officers are to. be 


elected, to wit :— 

A Governor and Lieutenant-Governor of this State. 
| Thirty-six Electors of President and Vice-President of the United States, 

Four Canal Commissioners. 
| A Senator for the First Senatorial District, to supply the vacancy which will accrue 
|by the expiration of the term of service of Jolin B. Scott, on the last day of December 
next. 

A Representative in the 29th Congress of the United States, for the Third Congressional 
|District consisting of the Ist, 2d, 3d, 4th and 5ti: Wards of said City and County ; also, 
‘a Representative in the said Congress tor the Fourth District, consisting of the 6th, 7th 
10th and 13th Wards of the said City and County. Also, a Representative in the said 
Congress for the Fifth District, consisting of the »1/\, 9th and 14th Wards of the said City 
and County, and also a Representative in the said Congress for the Sixth Congressional 
of the fith, 12th, J5th, 16th and Wards of said City and County 
ot New York. 
Also the foliow ing County Officers, to wit : 13 Members of Assembly. 

Yours respectfully, 5. YOUNG, Secretary of State. 


SHERIFI’S OFFICE, New York, Aug. 5, 1844, 
The above is = pursuant to the notice of the Secretary of State and the re« 

ulrements of the Statute in such case made and vided. 

WILLIAM JONES, Sheriff of the City and County of New York. 

I All the public Newspagjers in the County will publish the above once in each week 
until the Election, and then hfnd in their bills for advertising the same so that they may 
be laid before the Board of Supervisors and passed for payment. 

aban Statutes, vol. Ist, Chap. 6th, title 3d, article 3d—part Ist, page 140. 
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430 Fhe Anglo America 


SANDS’S SARSAPARILLA, 

FOR THE REMOVAL AND PERMANENT CURE OF ALL Dis- 
EASES ARISING FROM AN [MPURE STATE OF THE BLOOD, 

OR HABIT OF THE SYSTEM, NAMELY: 
Scrofula, or King’s Evil, Rheumatism, Obstinate Cutaneous Eruptions, Pim- 
ples, or Pustules on the Face, Blotches, Biles, Chronic Sore Lyes, Ring 
Worm or Tetter, Scald Head, Enlargement and Pain of the Bones anu 
Joints, Stubborn Ulcers, Syphilitic Symptoms, Sciatica, or Lumbago, and 
Diseases arising from an Injudicious Use of Mercury, Ascites, or Dropsy. 
Also, Chronic Coastitudional Disorders will be Removed by this Preparation. 


If there be a pieasure on earth which superior beings cannot enjoy, and one which they 
might almost euvy mea the possession of it is the power of relieving palm. How con- 
soling, then, is the consciousness of having been the instrument of rescuing .housands 
from misery to those who possess It. Wuat an amount of suffering has been relieved 


aud what a still greater aincunt of sufferiug can be prevented by the use of Sands’s Sar-) 


saparilia! The unfortunate victim of hereditary disease, with swollen glands, contract- 
ed sinews, and bones half carious, has been restored to health and vigor, ‘The scrofu- 
lous patient, covered with ulcers and loathsome to himself and to his attendants, has 
been made whole. Hundreds of persons, who had groaned hopelessly for years under 
cutaneous and glandular disorders, chronic rheumatism, and many other complaiis 
springing from a derangement of the secretive organs and the circulation, have been 
raiseu as it were from the tank of disease, and now with 1egenerated constitution, gladly 
testify to the efficacy of this inestimable preparation. 

The following interesting case is presented, and the reader invited to its careful peru- 
sal. Comment on such evidence is unnecessary. 

New York, July 25, 1844. 


Messrs. Sands :—Gents.—I consider it but an act of justice to you to state the lollow- 
ing facts in reference to the great benefit I have received in the cure of an obstinate 
CANCEROUS ULCER on my breast. 

1 was atcended eighteen months by a regular and skilful physician, assisted by the ad- 
vice and counsel of one of our most able and experienced surgeons, without the least 
benefit whatever. All the various methods of treating cancer were resorted to: tor five 
weeks in succession my breast was burned with caustic three times a day, and for six it 
was daily syringed with a weak solution of nityic acid, and the cavity or internal ulcer 
was so large that it held over an ounce of thé solution. The Doctor probed the uicei 
and examimed the bone, and said the disease was advancing rapidly to the lungs, and i! 
I did not get speedy relief by medicine or an operation the reswit would be fatal. 1 was 
advised to have the breast laid open and the bones examined, but finding no relief from 
what had been done and feeling that! was rapidly getting worse, | almost despaired of 
recovery and considered my case nearly hopeless. 

Seeing various testimonials and ceitificates of cure by the use of ‘* Sanps’s SaRsapa- 
RLLLA,” in cases similar to my own, | conciuded to try afew bottles, several of wich 
were used, but from the long, deep-seated character of my disease, produced no very de- 
cided change ; considering this as the only probable cure tor my case, | persevered, untu 
the disease was entirely cured. I[t is now over eleven months since the cure was com- 


THOMAS H. CHAMBERS, 
(Formerly Conductor to Dubois 4 Stodart,) 
PIANO FORTE MANUFACTURER, 
No. 385 BRVADWAY, 
NEW YORK. 
N.B.—Al) Piano Fortes sold at this Establishment are warranted to stand the action of 
any climate. May I1-6m. 


BUSTON, PHILADELPHIA, NEW YORK. AND LOSDON 
WEEKLY PAPERS. 
TOGETHER WITH ALL THE NEW PUBLICATIONS, 
FOR SALE AT THE EARLIEST MOMENT, AT 
THE FRANKLIN DEPOT OF CHEAP PUBLICATIONS, 
No. 321 Broadway, next the Hospital. {Ag.17-2m. 


OSEPH GILLOTT’S CRUTON PEN—A new article, which for elasticity and deli- 
cacy of point, surpasses any pen hitherto made by Mr-Gillott. It possesses a greater 
degree of strength than other fine pointed pen, thus making of a uore durable charac- 


| 


er. 

The style in which these Pens are put up will prove attractive in all sections of this 
country, each card having a beautifully engraved view of the following points of the 
Great Croton Aqueduct. 
The Daim at Croton River. 

** Aqueduct Bridge at Sing Sing. 

View of the Jet at “ 

Fountain in the Park, New York. 
“ in Union Park, 

The low price at which these Pens are offered, combined with the quality and style 
must render them the most popular of any offered to the American public. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT’S AMERICAN PEN—An entirely new article of Barrel Pen, com- 
bining strength, with considerable elasticity, for sale to the trade b 
June 8. HENRY JESSOP, 91 John-st. 


HE RAILROAD HOTEL, 86th Sc., 4th Avenue, Yorkville-—-THOMAS F. LEN NOX 
late of the Chatnam Theatre, respectfully announces to his friends his new location 
in Yorkville. The Cars stop heurly ou weekaays and half houriy on Sundays. 

This Establishment will be fourd one of the most sunabie «nd convenient stopping 
places en route to the AQUEDUCT,—that greatest of modern scientific achievements,— 
and which is within two minutes waik of the R, R. Hotel. 

Liquors, Wines, &c., of a superior quality, are constantly on hand ; also, Oysters, 
Cakes, Ice Cream, and every delicacy of the Season. 

Private Rooms tor Parties. 

An excelient Quoit Ground is attached to the House, together with other Amuse- 
ments. 


ILLIAM LAIRD, Florist, i7th Street, 4th Avenue, (Union Square), N.Y., has al 
ways on hand, and for sale at moderate prices, Greenhouse plants of all the most 
esteemed species and varieties ; also, hardy Nerbacious Piants, Shrubs, Grape vines, &c. 


pleted ; there is now the slightest appearance of a return. I therefore pronounce mysel/ 
“WELL and the cure entirely effected by ** SANDS’S SARSAPARILLA,” us J took no other medt-| 
cine of any kind during the time I was using it, nor have I taken any since. Please excuse} 
this lung deferred acknowledgment, which t think it my duty to make. Your valuable 
Sarsaparilla cured me, with the blessing of Divine Providence, when nothing else could, 
and f feel myself under lasting obligationsto you. Ilcan say many things ! cannot write, 
and I do most respectfully invite ladies afflicted as I have been to cal! upon me and I will 
satisfy them fully of the truth as stated above, and many other things in reference to the 
case. NANCY J. MILLER, 
218 Sullivan-st., next door tv the Methodist Church. 


‘The following extract from a letter just come to hand will be read with interest. The 
writer, Mr. Almy,is a gentleman of the first respectability, sustice of the P ace, &c. 
The patient suffered for years with Fever Sores on his legs, and could find no relief until) 
he used Sands’s Sarsaparijla. Mr. Aliny, writing al the request and on behalf of the pa 
tient, Jonathan Harris, says— 

Gentiemen -— It has once more become my duty to communicate to you the situation of 
Mr. Harris, atid you may rely upon it I do so with the utmost pleasure. Mr. Harris says! 
thatfour of his sures are eutirely healed up, and the remaimder are fast doing so. He 
further says that he has no paia in the affected limb whatever—that his sleep is of the 
most refreshing nature, and his health in every respect very much improved—so visible 
is the change that all who see him exclaim, * what a change!” and earnestly inquire 
what he hat been doing! He has gained in flesh very much, and is able to work at his 
trade,—which is that of ashoemaker—without any inconvenience. ‘This isthe substance 
of his narrative—but the picture I cannot in any way here do justice to. The manner, 
the gratitude, the faith, and the exhilarating effect upon his spirits, you can but falatiy 
imagine. He requests me to say he will come and see you as surely as he lives. May 
God continue to biess your endeavours to alleviate the miseries of the huiman family, is 


‘the fervent prayer of your sincere friend. 
HUMPHREY ALMY, Justice of the Peace, 
Brooklyn, Conn., July 10, 1844. 


Baltimore, June 10, 1844. 

Messrs. Sands :—Gents.—Most cheerfully do I add to the numerous testimonials of 
your life preservative Sarsaparilia. I was attacked in the year 1839 with a scrofulous af- 
lection on my upper lip, and continuing upward, taking hold of my nose and surrounding) 
parts until the passages for ecm bo tears from the eyes to the nose were destroyed, 
which caused an unceasing flow of tears. It also affected my gums causing a discharge 
very unpleasant, and my teeth became so loose that it would not have been a hard task 
to pull them out with a slight jerk—such were my feelings and sufferings at this time that 

‘l was rendered periectly miserable. 1 consulted the first physicians in the city, but with 
little benefit. Every tuing | heard of was tried, but all proved of no service, and as a 
last resort was recommended a change of air; but this like other remedies, did no good ; 
the disease continued gradually to increase until! my whoije body was affected. But, 
thanks to humanity, my physician recommended your preparation of Sarsaparilia. | pro- 
cured from your agent in this city, Dr. James A. Reed, six bottles A®hd in less time than 
‘three. months was restored to health and liappiness. Your Sarsapariila alone effected, 
‘the cufe, and with a cesire that the afflicted may no longer suffer, but use the right me- 
‘dicine and be free from disease, with feelings of joy and gratitude, { remain your friend | 
DANIEL McCONNIKAN. 
. od one desirous to know further particulars will find me at my residence in Front-st., 
re it will afford me pleasure to communicate anything in relation to this cure. 
DANIEL McCONNIKAN, 

Personally appeared before me the above-named Daniel McConnikan, and made oath 

of the facts contained in the foregoing statement. JOUN CLOUD, 
Justice of the Peace of the City of Baltimore. 
Gallatin, Tenn., Feb. 27, 1844. 

Messrs. A. B. & D. Sands.—Gents —I have just received a letter from my father in 
Russellville, Ky., who wishes to purchase some of your Sarsaparilla. I have no doubt 
he can be the means of selling a great deal, as it has performed a wonderful cure in his 
family. Last Decem.¢r L was sent for to see = | sister before she died, she having been 
in poor health for some two or three years, and at the time | went over to see her, she 
was at the point of death with the scarlet fever, and a cancerous affection of the bowels, 
from which her physician thought she could not possibly recover. | carried over with 
me a bottle of your Sarsaparilia, and withthe consent of her physician she commenced 
taking it thatnight. Iremained with her three days, and left h-r rapidly improving. Her 
husband sent a boy home with me for more of the Sarsapariila. | sent one dozen boitles 
which I believe will effect anentire cure. My father writes me to that effect, and wishes 
through me to procure an «gency for selling your valuable medicine to that neighbour- 
hood. Respecitully, J. M. OWENS. 

Prepared and sold at wholesale and retail, and for exportation, by A.B. & D. Sands 
wholesale Druggists,No. 79 Fulton-st.,273 Broadway, and77 East Broadway, N. York. 
Sold aiso by Jonn Holland & Uo., Montreal, John Musson, Quebec, J. W. Brent, King- 
ston, T. Brickle, Hamilton, 8. T. Urquhart, Toronto, Canada, Agents for the Proprietors 
by special appointment. 

Price $1 per bottle, six bottles for $5. 

The public are respectfully requested to remember that it is Sand’s Sarsaparilla that 
has and is constantly achieving such remarkable cures of the most dillicult class of dis- 
‘eases to which the human frame is subject, and ask tor Sand’s Sarsaparilla, and take 
no other. Ag.3. 


WELLMAN, WEBSTER AND NORTON, 
COMMISSION AND FORWARDING MERCHANTS, 
No. 75 Camp-street, New Orleans. 
L. J. Webster, A. L. Norton, . Wellman. 


.N H. B 
Reference—G. Merle, Esq., Wilson & Brown, and Lee Dater & Miller, N. Y. 
Aug. 26-1, 


Orders for Fruit and Ornamental! Trees, supplied at the lowestrates. Bouguets of choice 
flowers tastefully put up at all seasons. 

N.B.— Experienced Gardeners to lay out and keep in order gardens, prune Grape, &c. 
Gentlemen supplied with experienced Gardeners, and Gardeners of character with pla 
ces. Ap. 20-tf. 


O AMATEURS ON THE FLUTE.—Mr. Barton, (pupil of the late C. Nicholson,) 
respectfully begs to announce that it 1s his intention to give instruction on the Flute. 
Mr. Barton p:ofesses to teach acc@rding to the method purified by the celebrated master, 
Charles Nicholson. 
Forterms and particulars application may be made at Signor Godone, Music Store, 
Broadway, and Mr. Stoddart’s Pianoforte manufactory. Jan. 20-tf. 


McGREGOR HOUSE, UTICA, N.Y. 


Streets, on the site of the old Burchard piace, one of the oldest tavern stands in this 
section of the State, has lately been opened for the reception of guests, under the super 
vision of the proprietor, JAMES McGREGUOR, 

And it is believed that the accommodations it affords are such as to induce the travelling 
public, if they desire GOOD FARE, PROMPT ATTENDANCE, and commodious, well lighted, and 
well ventilated apartments, to make it their home during their stay ig the city. 

The House Furniture are entirely new. The building was erected last year, underthe 


immediate direction of the proprietor, who has eudeavoured in all its internal arrange- 


ments to embrace every modern improvement designed to contribute to the comfort and 
pleasure of guests. The lodging rooms are spacious and convenient. A considerable 
part of the House has been appo:tioned into Parlors with sleeping rooms and Closets at- 
tached. They are situated in pleasant parts of the House, and in finish and general ar- 
rangement are inferior to no apartments of a similar character inany Hote] West of New 
York. 

In each department of Housekeeping the proprietor has secured the services of experienced 
and competent assistants, and bets confident that in all cases, those who honor him with 
their patronage will have no reason to leave his House dissatisfied, either with their fare, 
their rooms, their treatment, or with his Terms. 

The “*McGreGcor Hovse ” ts but a few rods distant from the Depot of the Eastern and 
Western Rail Roads, and the Northern and Southern Stage Offices. ‘ravellers who desire 
to remain in the city during the stoppage of the Cars onty, can at al! times be accommo- 
dated with warm Meals. Porters will always be in attendance at the Rail Road Depot and 
at the Packet Boats tu convey Baggage to the House, free of charge. 

I> Attached to the House are the most commodious Yards and Stables, for the accommoda 


JAMES McGREGOR. (Mar. 9-¢f. 


ViA NORWICH AND WORCESTER. 
AILY, (Sundays excepted,) at 5 o’clock, P.M., from pier No. 1 North River, foot of 
Battery Place. 
The Steamboat WORCESTER, Capt. J. H. Vanderbilt, will leave every Monday, Wed- 
nesday and Friday. 
The Steamboat CLEOPATRA, Capt. J. K. Dustan, will leave every Tuesday, Thurs- 
day and Saturday. 
Passengers for Boston will be forwarded by Railroad without change of cars or baggage, 
immediately on their arrival at Allen’s Point. 
For farther information enquire of D. B. ALLEN, 34 Broadway, (up stairs). 
Or of D. HAYWUOD, Freight Agent for this line, at the office on the Whart, 
bs .B a persons are forbid trusting any one on account of the above boats or owners. 
ay 11-tf. 
OLD LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 
ie Old Line of Packets for Liverpool will hereafter be despatched in the following 
order, excepting that when the sailing day falls ou Sunday, the ship will sail on the 
succeeding day, viz :— 


Ships. | Masters. (Days of Sailing from New; Days of Sailing from 
| York ‘Liverpool. 

Cambridge, W.C. Barstow, June 1, Oct. 1, Feb. I July 16, Nov. 16, Mar. 16 
England, S. Bartlett, June 16, Oct. 16, Feb. 16Aug. 1, Dec. 1, April 1 
Oxford, J. Rathbone, ‘July 1, Nov. 1,Mar. lAug. 16, Dec. 16, April 16 
Montezuma, (new)|A. W. Lowber, July 16, Nov.16,Mar.16Sept 1, Jam. 1, May 1 
Europe, Furber, (Aug. 1, Dec. 1, April 1)Sept. 16, Jan. J6, May 16 
New York, 'Thos. B.Cropper, Aug. 16, Dec. 16, April 16)Oct. 1, Feb. 1, June 
Columbus, 1G. A. Cole, Sept. 1, Jan 1,May 1/Oct. 16, Feb. 16, June 16 
Yorkshire, (new) |D.G. Bailey. Sept.16, Jan. 16, May 16|Nov. 1, Mar. 1, July | 


Those ships are not surpassed in point of elegance or comfort in their cabin accommo 
dations, or in their fas: sailing qualities, by any vessels in the trade. 

The commanders are well known as men of character and experience ; and the strict- 
est attention will always be paid to promote the comfort and convenience of passengers 
Punctuality as regards the days of sailing, will be observed as heretofore. 

The price of passage outwards, is now fixed at $100, for which ample stores of every 
description wil! be provided, with the exception of wines and Jiquors, which will be fur- 
nished by the stewards if required. P 
Neither the captains orthe owners of these ships will be responsible for letters 
parcels or packages sent by them, unless regular bills of lading are signed therefor. 


For freight or pass: apply te 
GOODHUE & Co.,64South-street, or 
C. H. MARSHALL, 38 Burlin N.Y., 
Feb. 3. and to BARING, BROTHERS & Co., 


HIS ESTABLISHMENT situated near the intersection of Whitesboro and Genesec. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
Me 
| 
| 
Is n of those who journey with their own conveyances. 
| Utica, Nov. 1, 1843. 
NEW YORK AND BOSTON RAILROAD LINE. 
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